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No. 2906. 
SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


HN 
S 3 40 13, Lincolns Inn-fields. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Satardays in July and August. Cards for private days and for Students 
to be obtained of the Cc RATOR, at the Museum. 


—— to the FIELDING MEMORIAL, 


ie Beene the 4 < ee onene sand o 
z ‘8 P. - 
Scskvum 8 enwick- Bisset, Esq., M. vr ee 
Charles Elton, Esq. <o ee 
The Marquis vod Lansdowne .. oe. - 
The Hon. P. Bouverie ° ee o- 
W. Smith (Smith, Elder & Co., oe - 
Mrs. Ritchie inée satan spe oe oo oo 
J. Aubercen, Exq. oe o 
J. Evans, 
eee Tucker; Esq (Heratas' College) 
R. A. Kinglake oEsq., IP. 





Stuart Reid, +e . 
W. E Surtees, 4 OP. ee oo 
Rev. F. Brown ee oo oe 
Rey. T. Birkett ee e- 
Austin Dobsoa, Esq. .. ee ee 
An Italian Admirer .. ee ee o 
A Voice from Lisbon e- ee . 
E.J ee reve Esq , TP. ee - o 
A French Admiter oe ee ee 
Sir pots Elton, Bart. ee o- o 
Frederick Locker, _ ee . 
Lord Kilcoursie 

Cheques may be forwarded ‘to Anexv R Kiwotaxs, | Esq., 
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Haine's Hill, 
Taunton, Somerset, and Messrs. Rosaats, Lunsocx & Co,, London, or at 
any of the Branches of Stuckey's Banking Company. 


RUN DEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCASIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS.—-Three Chromo-lithographs, sold at the follow- 
ing prices :— 
1. SWOON of ST. he doar omg from Fresco at Siena by Bazzi. To 
Members, ll. 1s.; Non-} . Ts. 6d. 
2. MADONNA and CHELD with SAINTS, from pee Florence by 
Fra Angelico. To U.; li. 6s 
3. MONUMENT of ste te | MOROSINI, from 8S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice. To M , Ll. Ta. 6d. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY. — SUPERNUMERARY 
PUBLICATIONS.—The Second Annual Publications of 1882 are 
Bow sold sgparately at the following prices :— 

1. CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH of RICHARD IL. before the MADONNA, 
with Saints and Angels, from the Diptych Picture at Wilton House. To 
Members, 1/. 14s.; Non-Members, 

2. DESCRIPTION of the DIPTYCH at WILTON reece By 

e0 F.8.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 
With 18 Woodeut Hlustrations, imperial 8vo. To Members, = 6d. ; 
Non-Members, 5s. 


PR anaes to be made to F. Lamune Patcz, Secretary, 24, Old Bond- 
reet, 





Cur of MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS will be opened 
on the 4th September, and will remain open until the Lith December. 
on: Exhibition will comprise Paintings in Oil and Water Colour and 

pture. 

The Galleries have been greatly extended and the lighting improved. 

In selecting and hanging the works sent for exhibition the Art-Gallery 
Committee will be assisted by a Member of the Royal Academy. 

The sum of 2,000). will be at the disposal of the Art-Gallery Committee 
for the purchase of Works of Art. 


All ions to be add 
Manchester. 








d to Sir Joszrn Hznon, Town Cle:k, 


JOHN HOPKINSON, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Art-Gallery Committee. 


London Agent: Mr. W A, Sxrrm, 22, Mortimer-street, Regent-street W. 


‘RAVEL.—To YACHTSMEN and GENTLEMEN, 
—A Gentleman, Fellow of several Learned Societies and accustomed 
to travel, wishes to JOIN a Party or Gentleman as COMPANION or 
SECRETARY, or would take charge of a youth with a taste for scientific 
parsuits and art studies. Salary unimportant. Musical, and successful 
penny photographer. Highest J. 
House, Cricklewood, N.W. 


UBLISHER. —WANTED immediately, for a 
New High-class Jou 
PUBLISHER® A a! of ‘be Indie and Colonial Trade desired.— 
Address, stating lary required, and se to ng AL, care 
= fy Mitchell & itateing Agents, Red Lion-court, 














ANTED, for EDITORIAL WORK, an 

ENGLISHMAN, meni ee A acquainted with French and 

German, Age not to exceed 30.—Apply by letter to C. T. R., care of Mr. 
G. Blair, Newsvendor, 16, Royal Exc! ge, B.C. 


A } REALLY Capable WRITER on POLITICAL 
, who is able to do Night Work, is 

sey the ee! or 9001. yearly. Replies ies will 
cannot be returned unless 
poy at U. U., care of 








a directed envelope be sent for “the purpose. —. 
Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—Advertiser 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT as PUBLISHER and ey pw = 
any position where his experience (15 years) and Raowienee ¢ of ad 
tisers and London agents would be of service —M. M . of M 
po iy yt ee Advertising ‘Agente, 50, Fleet-street, ko 


HE SUB-EDITOR of a Provincial Evenin 
r, who contributes Leaders — hey will be os to WRIT. 
the POL TIC AL LEADEK or LOCAL N S for > eekly ase, 
Terms very reasonable. Specimens. ieee B. B. F., May's, 159, 
Piccadilly, W. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—An ex- 
pete enced and successful "invicus’s of a leading Daily Pro- 
vincial Newspaper OFFERS his SERVIVES, and the partial use of his 
prominently situated Offices in Fieet-street, to a first-class Journal for 
ani purposes.—Address in confidence to B. Q , care 

of Messrs, G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhiil, EC. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Bookseller, Publisher, and 

















LECTURES on MODERN ART. 


Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will con- 
tinue his COURSE of LECTURES (as delivered at es North London 
poner emer at Cheltenham, and various Schools of Art, commencing 
mber 15t ‘hese Lec: ures are intended togive practical tuformation 

46 ~The Art a = Day.” coe y 
Bagravings (in peg ig ee hotogravures, &c.; also “+f y Specimens of 


Pointing Students will have an unity of seeing rand handling the 
vari the object — 


plates, wood-biocks, tools. eee 
to enable them to di and understand the methods of w 
pecially in-** The Graphic roX “ 
BURN’S New Lecture on the Art Season of 

1883" ‘entitled * rate KES of the YEAR,’ will be illustrated by Sketches 
en! larged by OXYHYDROGEN LIGHT. 

Particulars of the Course (also of separate Leovures Literary and 
Philosophical L to be obtained of Mr. Eisenseen, at his resi- 
dence, 103, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


Hi Nos -CLASS LECTURES in POPULAR 
SS, a the LIMELIGHT.—Mr. HENRY bay rere 
Se utes, &c., for his Public Lect: 
pag ty Sun: his Origin, Gi and Future Decline '— The Habit 
ability of other Worlds (in the light! of recent eeenee), with Views of = 
Present Condition of the Planets’ —' ‘The Story of the Grea reat Ice Age: 
Scenes, Incidents, and Memorials'—‘ Pictures of the Stone 7 
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Britain : p+ Fh the Period,’ &c. 1 the 
Lectures extempora and profusely illustrated with the Lantern. 
—Waters's Library, 97, Westbourne-grove, London, W. 





- | CUTHBERT I BEDE’S LECTURES. — ‘ Modern 


Wit and . my “x * «Light Literature,’ ‘ Humorous 
Loe es 3. Cert, , by the Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
They have been delivered in Lowden a, 9) , Cambridge, Hi 
B ne, 








“Enlivened with wit and d d with h 
readings from Dickens, Burnand, and other authors.” 

« Cuthbert Bede's name ttracted large and brilliant pat oy 4 
He is an entertaining lecturer, and a tung of great drama’ 
He I faty ented vo be masked at a Tending lecturer of the Sresent 
tim’ 

For terms and dates apply to Mr. Wu. Axpaews, F.R.1.S., Literary 
Club, Hull. 


CAREFUL PRIVATE TUITION near London by 
all the Competi ward boys. “A 


y 
very limited number of Gentlemen's Sons only received. Terms, 
ae, 42, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 
Ww 











Stationer, in Lat a and the Country, with a large Printing Plant 
and Valuable ® Copyrights , desires a ee TLEMAN o! 

bus’ bits as equal PARTNER. Residence in gr 
A member of ae Church of England — —h Capital uired, 5,000i. 
Profits good and returns large, but may be greatly ex' led. Messrs. 
Hotes & Son, 66a, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper a+ f to announce that they 
wsepaper Properties fur 





have several Ne 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
published ata Coast Town in vad West of England. Very moderate 

—s only required. Special family reasons for proprietor giving up 


C MITCHELL & CO., . Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Pro; undertake Valuations for 





A M. HEATHCOTE, B. A. | Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
- = ——— ROYS under Fou for Eton, Winchester, &. ae. 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from an 
frenlthy situation and ag air Bizteen Pupils taken. Nand 
135).—Apply to A. M ucoTE, Bsq., Woolley Green, near Ln 4, 


He titinmon. te ENGINEERING.—-VIENNA EX- 





. 8. E., 34, Great George-street Westm' 
CAVENDISH “COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


SIX SCHOLARSHITS, of the value of 30. each, tenable for three 
ke (one given by the Clothworkers’ Company, two ov} his ys 








es of Devonshire, two by Samuel Morley, Esq. nd one by EB. 
, Esq.). will be for COMPETITION ates an : Examination > 
held on AUGUST 2nd, ats and 4th, 1883. The Col charges (941. 
per annum) cover all expenses ‘of Board,” ing, and 


A. 2 es to the Warpen, or to J. H. Frarwen, Esq, 
Y arr ieee or to Kicnanp Boorn, Esq., 4, Stone- 
o's Inn, London, W.C. 





12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
N k. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
Pp on behalf of Authors. Transfer of 
Luverary Property carefully —¥ Twenty — eo 





perties, 
Probate or Purchase, In tions, aoa Audit of Accounts, &c 
_ ACCOUNTANT. —Advice given as to the best mode of P 
Highes 








N AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, — BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, less of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 r.m. 


(5 0UPIL 





& CO.”S NEW SALERSEEA 
116 and 117, NEW BOND-STREET 


P2N7NG. —CHARLES 5 WHITTINGHAM A 00, CO., 





D* NEUVILLE and DETAILLE.—The Six 
important Studies by A de Neuville and Ed. Detaille for their 
t Panorama of the BATTLE CHAMPIGNY, exhibiting in Les 

Elysées, Paris, are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. Goupil & Co.'s 
alleries, 116 and 117, New Bond-street, W. 


ZUBER’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
* of FRENCH SCENERY are also ON VIEW at GOUPIL & CO.’S 
New Galleries, 116 and 117, New Bund-street, W. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Stained Glass 


Painters, &c., h their LON N ADDRESS at 5, ¥. 
PLACE. BGR eae la LONDO. ARGYLL- 


LF£»s TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Oct. 10th, llth, 12th, and 13th. li 
Conductor — Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
OUTLINE FROGRAMNES may now be had on eoetentien. All 
Musical Festival, A Prep. K. Sranx, Esq., Hon. Bec., 


~p*.! BEDDOE, Clifton, Bristol, would be greatly 
Ossu ed to any one who would in him of the existence of any 
pay any or Collection of CHURCHYARD SKULLS, now remaining 
be reat Britain, beside those of Hythe, aaa Micheldean. 

of Ripon and Tamworth have been dest! estroyed 


i 
New 




















THe COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, Sheffield, 
intend to APPOINT a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in 

= icant are requested to state which of the fol! Chairs they 
erat to pan moa Mathematics, Physics, Mec Eugiueeriag, 


Mining. 

i epecialy desirable shot she Delnsions chewld: have quater 

the development of Technical Instruction in its direct bearing upon the 
Salary will be 50. per annum, with half the fees of his own 


—) 








T° sabteaaaiaa of oor and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SUNS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Guar Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, "British Mail, the 
Review, and other high-class as Publica’ call attention to 

lady for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCT! of PERIODICAL LITERATU whether Illustrated 
or Plain. furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
either veins ae Sans and “Publishing. -74 te 76, Great Queen- 


miter .—JOHN BALE & BONS, Printers of 
Review, Celebrities of the 


ef 











T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. — An 
extensive Printing Firm in mJ a offer SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES to aatnee and Pubi and Magazines, 
eerpae res pee 





‘NIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—An OPEN 
aUN COMPETITION will be held in London for the situation of 
TOR ASSISTANT in the Royal Observatery at the Cape of Good 

uly 31. (Age, Seventeen to Twenty.)—For a ens and 

onane of Avplication address the Sucnxrany, tiv ice Commission 


Bt 
Fae 5 








‘O INSTITUTES, COLLEGES, &c.—Mr. FRANK 
AUSTIN, L.Mus.T.C.L. Examiner RC. Music, &., is nuw 
popular Illustrated LEC- 





, Local 
making arrangements for the delivery of his 
nag MUSIC.—Address No. 1, Clissold Park Villas, Stoke New- 


ngton, 








hpplications to be sent on or before the 25th 

Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1883. 

JO 7 iim sonore, 09 TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WPER-STREET, D, 





This College has Se comtthned ty Gro lane Seeemes ed 
Smame nd others ide a sound, for those who 
a oS Training 


ay CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19. 
For all information apply to the P i i. ¢ Bo 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE 
(Limited Ryde. 








Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B. C.L.B. 
cacy “Prac ay aay P. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
The a ae a park of twenty-one acres, with a large and 
ell fitted nasi a visas Onerte. bud goed oun Muuhing, an4 enbepe 
:| eam pate cgemore ome 
Foxe Sacantigs, of 2N., 2U., 2U., and 15. respectively, will be offered 
apply to the Hua Masren, or to the Sacarraar Ryde. 


THE ATHENZUM 


N° 2906, Juvy 7,°89 * 








L®4MINGTON COLLEGE, 


NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 
Apply to the Principal, the Rey. Dr. Woop. 


ISHOPSGATE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
EACHERS in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prdent Rich, Lag 2 AGNES WARD. 
Principal of the iss 
Head Titesress of School—Mrs. Stanton. 
The COLLEGE YEAR begins on SEPTEMBER 12. 
The Course for the Upper Division lasts One Year, and is in ———— 
for the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate. It includes actual Glaze Teac 
ing in the Sch: connected with the College. 
The work of the Lower Division is prelieniuary te that of the Upper 
ponte ee . and, one instruction => L Seaenng, includes preparation for 
the Cambridge H. er Local Exam! 
‘As the number 7 students is imived, veaxiy application for admission 
is advisable. 
Address for all particulars as to terms, scholarships, &c.,the Principat, 
Training College, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, B.C. 


[NTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 

Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD. 
Garden Pr: doy eel — eeyomtoti Fish Culturing Operations. Large 
and well-stocked Aquari: 
sand Diving Apparatus. 


Life-Boats, Life! Sav 
Sea and Fresh Water Fishing in all its bran ches. 
Figh Dinners and how to cook them, under the management of the 
National Training School for ery. 
Open dail: cron 9am, till 10 p.m. except Wednesday, Pipendoonee are 
AM, 


ler the direction of 
m 1 till, late in the evening—if 


Admission 
(by kind permission of Col. Clive) 
Dan Godfre: 
Organ 


y daily, at intervals, 
; if wet, in the Inland Fisheries Promenade. 
Recitals at inervale' throughout the day. 
Admission, One oes on ae week-day, except Wednesday, when 
it is 2s. 6d. Season ts, One Guinea. 
Principal Entrance weet aauneay walk from South Kensington Station, 
= and Metropolitan Railways; Trains every two minutes. Omni- 


uses from all parts. 
"Paclitie are offered by the leading Railway Sea for the con- 


howd no | from all 8 of the Kingdo 

isitore thou should not fail to fm a a copy of the complete and de- 
script! talogue. which is to be obtained only inside the 
Eanibition. ~~ Shilling. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
A considerable portion of the Exhibition is now brilliantly illu- 
minated, and open to the public until 10 o’clock. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
Conferences are now being held in the Conservatory of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, at 2 o'clock r.™.,on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, on subjects connected’ with Fisheries. Admission free to 
visitors to Short d ions will follow each of the Papers. 


INTERNATION AL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Series of Shilling Handbooks by Eminent Authorities. 

With a view to rendering fog of all matters connected with 
Fishing more general as wel! ore accurate, the Executive Committee 
of the International Fisheries Exhibition have resolved upon issuing 
from time to time a series of ular Shilling Handbooks, written by 
some of the most eminent authorities of the day. The Committee have 
much pleasure in announcing that — have succeeded in securing the 
valuable services of the following gentlemen :— 

FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. 
Edin., us Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Ox xtord— e Law as to Fishing and Fisheries. (Just published. 

BHOWES. Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of Science, 
South Kensington— Food Fishes.’ Pane published. 

W. M. ADAMS, BA., late Fellow of New Colleg Designer 
and Compiler of the Fisheries Map of the British 5 ae me, The History 
of Fishing from the Earliest Times.’ [In the press. 

W. SAVILLEKENT is L.8. F.Z.8,— Marine and Seecrwgeer Fishes of 
the Bri Isles. Illustrated (In the press 

His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE, Lieut.-Governor of the Isle of 
Man—‘ The British Fish Trade.’ n the press. 





(Is 
DAY, F.L.8., Commissioner a to International 


FRAN 
Fisheries Exhibition— Fish ‘gray Tliustra 
E. W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.8. F.Z.8., Special Commissioner for 
Juries, International Fisheries Exhibition—" Apparatus —_ in Fishing.’ 
(In the press 
W. STEPHEN MITCHELL, M.A.{Cantab.)—* Fish as Food.’ “ 
(In the press. 
WILLIAM os (“ Red Spinner ’’)—‘ Angling in Great Britain.’ 
JAMES G. KTRAM, Author ot * . Harvest of the Sea ’—‘ Th 
Una tated Lite of the Fisher Folk, 
C. E. FRYER, Assistant ee ot Salmon Fisheries, me Office— 
‘The Salmon Fisheries.’ Illustra’ the press. 
anoe WHEELDON, late Aneting Editor of Bell's Life— The Angling 
eties of London and the Provi 
MOO ANCIS DAY, F.L8 Commissioner for India to International 
Fisheries Exhibition—‘ Indian Fish and Fishing.’ Illustrated. 


(In the press, 
HENRY LEE, F.L.S.—‘ Sea Monsters Unmasked.’ aes “y ted. 

(Jn the press, 
am, J. MANLEY, M.A. (Oxon.)—‘ The Literature of Sea ona River 
A. J. R. TRENDELL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Literary 


Superintendent for the Fisheries Exhibition—' The Outcome of the Ex- 
hibition.’ 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
OBTAIN THE WIDEST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


aa ies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is pm of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lixuirep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-etreet, Cheapside. 


ON DON DP Bpie & &- F, 
12, 8ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD HOUGHTON, 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, ‘E. H. jy meen Esq., A. Tennyson, Esq. 

Trustees—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl o: of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life oe oor Fifteen 
to Country, and Ten to Town M Read: 
to half-past Six. arta ge 1875. ier. 16s. ; to Members, 12s. Sup; 
ment (1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Pros: ‘ospectuses on Bag 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 








Advantages. 
soncw haa PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 
Second  etidian on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
NOT REQUIRED 
Third.—For EDITIONS of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies; also by many of the leading Publishers. 


Amongst the Works cr done, or at present in vag og: 

cited: Lady Brassey's ‘Tahiti’; Professor Gardner's ‘ The Types be 
Greek Coins’; F. T. Ha) rr s : ‘Pedigree of the Devil’; Audsley’ 's * Orna- 
mental Arts of Japan’ Lockyer's ‘ eps Analysis’; Burgess’s 
‘ Archeological Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.’ 

Of this last work the Atheneum eays : “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autoty pe reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 
AUtToTyY PE COMPANY, wt New Oxford-street, 


Lond on, W 
(Twenty doors west of hone s Library. ) 





‘HE ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ of TURNER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
ray with Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
: First Volume ready. Prospectus on application. 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Co., London and Manchester. 


(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 





Fine Old Wines. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


cuss. give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their G ing-street, St. James'’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
July 10, oy H wae * precisely, about 400 dozens of choice WINES, the 
a GENTLEMAN, peace te fine old Amontillado and 
Montilla etnies of the Vintage of 1854--Chateau Lafite and 
aiteau Latour of 1874— Chateau Lafite, Pichon jee ille, 
Giscours, and Pauillac of 1865 — old Madeira —and Jo! hannisberg 
1862, Also 60 dozens of hee 4 fine old Madeira, the Pr y 
ot N. G. LAMBERT M.P., deceased. About 350 dozens of fine 
Clarets, in bottles and haif-botties, Nath, Johnston & Son's Leo 
and Chateau Lafite of 1870 and 1874. the oe any F of MERCHANTS in 
Dublin 8 aoseas of Chateau Leoville-Lascazes 1865—10 dozens of 
Brane Mouton of 1870—and 34 dozens of Port of 1810, the yy! ofa 
GENTLEMAN, deceased. And small Bins of Sherry, , and 
pagne, from the Cellar of a GENTLEMAN, on his removal e the country. 
eee may be had on paying for the same. and Catalogues had at 
Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops’ Offices, 8, King-street, St. James’s- 
square. 


A eee of English Mezzotint Portraits, the Property 
he BARON de SCHWITER, of Paris, of 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully we notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great R Rooms. King-strect, “ James's-square,on WEDNESDAY, 
July 11, and Two Following are ‘ recisely, _ catensive 
CULL! N ENGLISH ZOTINT I 
of the BARON d fe BCH WITER. of Paris, comprising fine "preote af after J. 
Hopponer, Sir T. Lewvenes; Sir M. Shee, Sir J. nolds. G. Romn 
other English portrait ao er Clint, Cousins, 
aes a Dupont, Earlom, Faber, Fi 
Grozer, ward, Houston, Jacobé, "Ives, MeArd: 1, Marchi, hore 
Reynolds, Smith, Say, Turner, Ward, Watson, and Young, &. 


May be viewed two days p ing, and Catalog 





had. 








Collection of Objects , * Art and Decorative Furniture of the late 
EORGE CASE, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully ee notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 11, and Kiger in Ky 2 Day. a alee 1 = a are (by order of the 
Executors), valuable mee of ART -_ 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE = ‘GHOKGE E CAS 
of Jermyn-street, comprising Chip a ale Tables 
ee and Chairs—Old English Yolaid Sat pd urniture—Glasses 
in Carved and Gilt Chippendale Frames—Old Preach Furniture—Clocks 
oo Candelabra—Bronzes and Metal Work—a Pair of tine Groups in 
silver of Neptune and Amphitrite on Sea-Horses, from the Vienna 
Museum, and other old silver Ornamental Object ects—Enamelled Gold 
Jewels, Carvings in Rock Crystal and Ivory, Miniatures, and other 
Objects of Art and Vertu—Old English and Euro 
Blue and White and Enamelled Porcelain, Majolica 
Ware—a few Water-Colour Drawings, Pictures, and Engravings—a 
quantity of Ornamental and Useful Silver Plate, and some Trinkets. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late THOMAS TOWNEND, 
£sq., and others. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfuly give notice that they will SELL e! AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's square. m SATURDAY, 
July 14, at 1 o'clock eseee (b: —_ of the Trustee), ‘NINE GALLERY 
PICTURES, the Pro my | of THOMAS TOWNEND, Esq , late 
Christ ad, Fp Thornes by Carlo Dolce— 

Tan. an important work of Murillo, from King 
—st Peter, by Ribera—and the Deposition from 
sow Marshal Soult’s sale—and Works of Francia 





y manne late of Sherwell Plymouth; and several oom Collections, 
including Works of the italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools—Historical Portraits, &c. 

ding, and Catalog 


May be viewed two days p had. 








P2NTS and ENGRAVINGS perfectly, ,harmlesely, 
and cheaply CLEANED and RESTORED.—C. E. Bexyarp, 31, 
Suffield-road, West Green-road, Tottenham, N. 


] ) G. ROSSETTI.—PHOTOGRAPHS.—Several 
e of Rossetti’s Pictures and Designs have been Photographed. 
: Any person wishing to Purchase Prints from the Negatives can address, 
in writing, 
Ww - M. Rosserrt, 5, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, s, Euston-square, N.W. 
Mé SRYON’S ETCHINGS.—A County Gentleman 
wishes to DISPOSE of his Collection of Méryon’s Etchings, singly 
or complete —Lists on application to W., care of Sons, 
Chemists, Weybridge. 


NGRAVED PORTRAITS.—20,000 on SALE.— 
A Catalogue, now completed, 234 pages, ‘evo. cloth, 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Joun RusseLt Sauiru, 36, Soho-square, London. 





essrs. Bryce & 





The Library of a Lady, deceased, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, K . Bt. James's-sq: on TUESDAY, 


. remov 
in the country, ¥, compriging Books of ‘Prints—Works on the Fine a 
County Histori reek and Latin Classics—Natural _ History — Voyages 
and Travels—French ane Italian L &e., CZuvres de 
Moliére, 6 vols., plates by Moreau—Walton’s Angler, first otition 
Daniel's Rural Sports, 3 vols. large pa) paper. os ata: Ay de Moliére, 
6 vols., “plates by Boucher—Strutt’s orks—Ridi "s Engravings of 
Animais, a unique collection of 784 plates, 4 vols —Bouquet, Historiens 
des Gaules et de France, 11 vols. aan < copy, morocco—Dugdale's 
Migr we se Kent, 4 vols. ra—Nash’s Worcestershire, 
paper, russia extra — Holbeln’ 's Portraits, moroc 
ton -y Re 2 vols.—La Fontaine, Fables, 4 vols., plates by Oudry 
Hroughion a ra, 6 vels., from the Library of Marguerite de Valois, 
wife of Henri morocco, covered with her devices, arms, and motto 
—and 35 other volumes from her collection in similar binding—Missale 








T° SCHOOLMASTERS, Governors of Institutions, 
and Others.—TO BE LET, on very advantageous eae, an ex- 
tensive BLOCK of BUILDINGS, situate near a grea 


4to. a fine MS. of the fifteenth century, on vellum, with 23 
miniatures, &c. 


To Gentli Collectors and others.—Pictures and Works of 








Centre in Lancashire, well adapted for a large Bausations! Establish- 
ment, Sanatorium, or Reformatory, and comprising Head Master's 
Howse, Class-Rooms, Dining and Lecture Halls, Dormitories for Ninety 

Chapel, Swimming Baths, and Covered Playground, the whole 
aaiens in Fifteen Acres of Land. The Furniture could be left if 
desired, or taken at a Valuation, or the Freehold of the Entirety can be 
—For further particulars apply to Messrs. Jasez. Jones & 





The FISHERIES PORTFOLIO, containing Ten Original Etchi of 
— on the British Coast, by R. W. Macbeth, ae Colin Hunter, 
D. Watson, David Law, Otto Leyde, R.S.A., C. J. bel C. P. 
Ghuocube, 3 J. P. Heseltine, J. MacWhirter, AKA, and W. W. Ball 


(Just p ubichee 
Publishers, Wm. Clowes & ers a, International Fisheries 
Exhibition, and 13, Charing Cross, 8. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRIZES. 


ICKERS & SON’S NEW CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, suitable for Prizes, selected from their extensive Stock, 
is now ready. —Post free on application 
Bicxers & Son, Leicester-square, London. 


RTRAITS for ILLUSTRATION, CATALOGUE 
SOAS 


Newco CATALOGUE (32 pages) NOW READY.— 

S Peete Te Toy iy avin ; f oe _ 
- po ne oh Authors, —— a Selection of ot Useful and Cheap Sooke 
snd ny Ted ued) gratis and post free.—B. & J. Ns, 32, 

















CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS upon 
Design, Decorat je Anereeny,. by oniwy, pv emnnge bene =. ° 
ects, Me Heealcny, 7 Fainting. ‘Scuipture, “and, Miscellaseyus 








Sons, Auctioneers, Preston; or to Mr. Atrrep W. Hewer, 28, Golden- 
square, London, W. 





Art, including Sévres, Dresden, and other China—Marble 
Statuettes and Ivories, the Property of a Gentleman, removed 
Srom the Pantechnicon, 
ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on 


ae ge 2 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, the above ASSEMBLAGE Of 
wo of ART, Bogen nner a finely carved Statuette on marble 
A a 





Sales by Anction 
Plate, Jewels, Miniatures, &c, 
f[ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great ms, King-street, St. James’s-square. on MONDAY, 
July 9, — 1 o'clock precisely, a small SERVICE of PLATE, the Property 
ofa GENT 'LEMAN, et Two-handled Cups—Tea and Coffee-Pots 
—Entrée Dishes—Service of Table 
Pintes nA a few Plated Articles. Also Silver and Silver-Gilt Piate— 
fine Brilliant Ornaments—Miniatures by Cosway—Enamels by Zincke 
—Repeating Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks—and a handsome 
Empire Surtout de Table of chased ormolu, consisting of Centre Basket, 
8 three-tier Dessert Stands—12 other Dessert Stands, with Ormolu 
Figures—a Pair of Vases—and Looking-Glass 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Brilliant ase ect hy ia Property of the Honourable Mrs, C, E, 


1HNO1, deceased, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give — that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
heir Great Kooms, King-street, St. James ware. on MOU. NDAY, 
uly 9, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Court o: ey A Sov, 
lirection of the Trustees of the Honourable Mrs C. E. ARBUTHNO’ 
deceased, widow of the late GeneralG.C J ARBUTHNOT, of W: oodford 
House), a fine BRILLIANT TIARA—a Brilliant Bracelet—a Brilliant 
Maltese Cross— Earrings—and other Jewels. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues bad. 














er, two beautiful works Lapini, of 
Florence, Soe mate columns—a noble Pair of Sdvres ina Vasee— 


Dresden 

Ivory Tankard, an and Fi ure—Two Pedestals, rich! inlaid with tulip lip and 
Feel woods. er Tables of Ted a lish design—Ivory- 
~*-—4 with bevelled . in elegantly carved 
ms—Sévres China 1 Lights, with ormolu 
LLECTION eof ‘PICTURES, fociudten a grand work, 

A View in Venice, by € Pp by the 
W. Mieris 


H. Campotosto 
F. De Mont 


E. Goodall, R.A. F. Mieris 
E. Hughes P. Nasmyth Wabraren 
J.C. Ibbotson Rota J. ht tes 
D. Maclise, R.A. Van Tol Old Williams, &c. 
May be viewed three days yo and Catalogues had at the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 21, Old Bond-street, 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 


a J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his. Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Coven en, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, “July 13, at half-past 12 precisely, ‘CAME! 
Fd and other, first-c t-class a ers— menses Movi 5, 
fi peanapen a ts — Telesco, 
solving- lew rhe and Slides Galvanic. 2 Electrical, a Chemical 
Apparatus—Musical Boxes—an American Organ—Bicyc! cles—and Mis- 
cellaneous Property. 
On view from Two till Five the pamenees prior and until Twelve the 
morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











Velasquez 
Van der Hert 
J. Whittle 
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Miscellaneous —"} canada. on Philology (many 


BSSES, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
heir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Zaly 
il, and ‘Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOK: 
comprising Britton's ven gee 15 vols. — Sotheby's —- i 
vols.—Notes and 51 vols.—Art joa 18 yols.—Sets of 
pas Black wood's Megatine, Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews and 
‘Archeological Journal—Campeell’ 8 Chancellors, 7 vols.—Dodsley's Old 
Plays, 15 vols. large paper—Knight's ge Shakspere, 12 vols.— 
Bouchez et Roux Révolution neaise, = he ofl in 20—L’Arte de 
hie des 


Vi le Date, 42 vols.—Fétis, 8 vols. — 

and Naval Memoirs—Wellington Despatches, 13 vols.—Works 
on ‘ology (many in Eastern Languages)—Hebrew and other Bibles 
and 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








A large Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Oil Paintings, 
Misses. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, *, repent W.C., on 
“TUESDAY, July 10, and Following Day, ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, an extensive COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS (part the Pro- 
rty 0! 'a well-known Collector); comprising a large end by Archi- 
hical Illustrations—Sacred Pro! 


tural and 1 Tt 
wo the Early ons rs—Portraits—fancy Subjects of the "Rartoloza 
School—Chrumo-lith: — - the Arundel Society—Coloured Sporting 
Prin Portfolio o' ok odern Engravings, ; also a number of 
Water-Colour Drawings — Shipping Pieces by 
Wileon, on, of Hall Ol Paintings, including several Pictures and Sketches 
by G. RK. Lewis, &. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Collection of Paintings, Proof Engravings, China, and 
Decorative Effects, the Property of a Gentleman. 


BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ‘SELL 
AUCTION, at mag A House, 47, Lei uare, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, Jaly 12, at minutes past 1 o'clock precizely, a 
COLLECTION ef PAINTINGS, Cems. and other Effects—a few 
Zngravings, in the Portfolio—fine Provo! f Engravings after Landseer, 
F. Tayler, and others—original Copper-Piate of Old Chelsea Bun-House 
—Water-Colour Drawings, Miniatures, Enamels, and other Me of 
Art—a giit China Cabinet with Glazed Back and Occasional ble en 
suite—a solid Ebony Table inlaid eg Marble— massive Silver Shrine, 
weighing about 50 oz.—Bronze Busts and Figures—Illustrated Books, 
&c., the Property of a Gentieman, removed from his residence for 

convenience ef Sale. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


A Small Collection of Engravings in the Portfolio, the 'y 
of a Lady—and a few Works of Art, China, and other Effects, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 
FRIDAY, July 13, at ten minutes. 
COLLECT: 





Leicester - square ys c., 

—_ 1 o'clock precisely, ee. - 
iON of ENGRAV INGS; including a number of Mexzotint 
and other Portraits and Fancy Subjects— Earl +, Cranach, 

A, Diirer, Jerome Weirix, &c.—a few Fram Drawi ngs, 
oan Paintings—Decorati ve and useful naeees, including’ « old Oriental 
and other China—a few Lots of Jewellery, Watches, &c.—Antique 
Bronzes—War Medals—Curiosities, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Biblical and General tn f of the late Mr. C,. WILLIAMS 
(removed from abroad). 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at their House Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, July iz, and Four Following Days, at ten minutes 
& o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Mr. CONKAD 
LIAMS, &c. (remeved from abroad), compris: 
Bibles. ‘English and Foreign, from 1462 ¢ 
rinted abroad and privately in Engiaud before 1708 — Black-Letter 
ronicles—and many other and Valuable Books in all Classes of 
Literature. Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 








uable Books, including the Libraries of the late G. 
TIERNEY, eg of a late Bishop of Gibraltar ; a ati tian d 


Library of the late late PRINCE BATTHYANY, and a large 
ion of Miscellaneous Books, 
Me PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


oro lnes’ at SUR House, 47. W.C. EARLY in 


wit, Re. Sport! op Books incteting ¢ the General Stud Stud 
—a few 
Book 7 voles Bally" 's Magazine— “facing Galendar 

Catalogues in preparation. 


THE HAMILTON PALACE LIBRARIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
to announce ‘. the SALE of the THIRD PORTION of the 
BECKFORD LIBRARY (comprising letters N to T) commenced at 
their House, No. 13, Well tom-street, Strand,on MONDAY, July 2, 
and will continue during the beg Thect ford Days. 
The _— cent Library of Mr. is rkabl a 


and j 
= Desks s and exquisite specimens” °t Dibllopegiecie skill ti unrivalled 
mralge Seges comprises volames of extraordinary 














‘s valuable. but often very caustic, 
Manuscript Notes, wa che. ‘Books of Prints are in the choicest 


many of thom beidg prtitent Freeh end ings. 
May be viewed. jogues ma: be had, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. A 
lmited number, on large and fine Leer, with the Prices and Pe 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 
LUTHER. I. By James Anthony Froude. 
WITHOUT GOD, NO COMMONWEALTH. By Cardinal Manning. 
IDEALISTIC LEGISLATION in INDIA. By Lewis Pugh Pugh, aM. P 
COUNT RUMFORD. By Professor Tyndall, F.R.8. 
The FOUR CHIEF APOSTLES. I. By Professor Godet. 
TWO POEMS. By Lewis Morris. 
The ETHICS of BIOGRAPHY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
SOCIAL WRECKAGE. By Ellice Hopkins. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel 


CONTEMPORARY i RECORDS 
. se By Professor Sayce, 
Fiction oy 
TIT. Social Phittespny. ‘Br ohn Rae. 
IV. Physical Science. By R. A. Proctor. 
LITERARY NOTICES: 


‘Across Chi France and Tongki: By BR. 8. 
New irysé’: igking. By Gundry. 


LETTER to the EDITOR. By 8t. George Mivart. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





will be issued, price 10s. 


The Remaining Works of | late GEORGE COOKE, the 
eminent Engraver, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
~ - ay AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
. on THU RSDAY, = 12, at 1 o'clock 

RGE COOKE, the eminent 
Engraver, ings and Engrav = 
by order of the Executors of his Widow, the late Mrs, George i 

tow! Property, comprising Pria Bartolozz 

his School—Engravings after Keynolds, Hoppner, Gainsborough, and 
orland—Turner's Liber Studioru m, &ec. — 

May be viewed two days \peeviowsly, and Catalogues had. 


The valuable Library of the late M. W. 8S. TREBINOFF, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILEINGON & HODGE 

VE wit SELL by AUCTION. at thelr House, No. 13, Wellington. 

Strand, W.C., ONDAY, July 16, and Fi pat 
ck precisely, ihe VALUABLE LIBBARY 








lo 

PREDINC 
May be viewed two prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 

mA of two stamps. 


Autograph Letters of a French Gentleman, 


M* vn ani SOTHEBY, WILKINS SON & BSSes 
, Seam Wee AUCTION, at Jul a at r rey 
meng interesting AUTOGRAPH LETT I Sloen precee. 
e Property of a French GENTLEMAN. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


The Antiquarian, Topogra, ‘opographi ical, and Pictorial Library of the 
late CHARLES BAYLEY, Esq., of West Bromwich, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a —. by eg tte A at their House, No. 13, W 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 15, at 1 o'clock My 
the the ANTIQUA! TAN. 3 YOPOGRAPHICAL, and PICTORIAL L. 
“= CHARLES BAYLEY, Esq., of West Bromwich ; containing 
hee and interesting Collection of Books, illustrating the 
ba Tord, and Including numerous sa unties of Worcester, W 
ana iat ,and including numerous one Works of local interest— 
and a small but choice Collection of Engravings 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 











County Family, & c.—Five Days’ Sale, 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, i are, Lf C., on by 
DAY, July 23, and Four Following a he 

minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, . Ay LECTIO “ot VA UABLE 

KOOKS in ali the various the above 

Libraries ; onan riaing Ruskin Works Hogarth’s Works Bowsers 

'y bound with a handsome walnut-wood case—' 

rench Protestant ible Lodge's 's Portraits, original Caltion, | large 

: with Boucher’s plates—Baker's 

orthampton—Bewick's Fables, Birds, Quad- 

peds, &c., large es Fee og tee Tour, large paper— 

Neale’s Views of Works, nal 

editions— Editions del lane of Thackeray, Dickens, Fielding, A’Beckett, 

Shak :- oe & Birds of Asia, 34 Ly rage alton's Ta 

is of La id Cossart—Ibarra’s Don Quixote—Publicat f 

h Pathological, Clinical, and other 

Selentiie ntographica, Iliuminated Missal—an Ancient MS. Hebrew 

Bible—Burney’s Masic—Linsay's Heraldic MS., large paper—Musée du 

Louvre—and other splendid Books of Prints—a number of old ing 

Cards—Series of Works on the Dance of Death—Angas'’s A ae 

Atudder's Gloucester—numerous Rare and Curious Books, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 


Important French Architectural Publications. 


[ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-square 

w EDNESDAY, July "25, IMPORTANT FRENCH ANGHITEUTURAL 

PUBLICATIONS, comprising the Works of Viollet-le-Duc, Ménard, 

Narjoux, Rohault de Fleury, Lance. Ramée, Aubert, Devilie, Boussard, 

Sauvageot, Raffray, Adams, Lanck , Foucquet, Bourgerel, Chabat, Roller, 

Decloux et Doury, Boutoosky, Pinor, Pris a’Avennes, Goujon, _— 

Letarouilly, Revoii ; and the following Periodicals: L’ Art por 

Journal de Menu iserie, Journal de Serrurerie, Encyclopédie "T'Archt. 

tecture, &., all handsomely bound in crimson morocco, 


Catalogues as above. 

















Musical Instruments, a fine Two-Manual Organ b 
Morten § Taylor, §c. . 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
pralng gm 5.4 a Bayes 47, Leicester-squa 


Ww.C. 
PRIDAY, July utes ti ‘o'clock precisely. an ‘ASSEM- 
BLAGB of MUSICAL "INSTR MENTS. P "4 Har 
American ans, a very fine Two-Manual "Organ, erected by Messrs. 
Morten & Taylor—Harps, Italian Violins, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





The Libraries of the late C. D. ROSS, Saws. 
asa. £sq., of the late Rev. Canon GHAM, and 


MESS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
W.C., on THURSDAY, July 19,'and Four Followi 

isely, the LIKRAR’ 

» Fellow of Wadham Coll 

.» F.8. F.G.8., of Great rrowden Hall 

Wall Font of the late nov. Geen BINGHAM, ‘M, formerly Hector 
‘8 Welcome, with other 


oi May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 


Collect luable Dramatic Autogra and 

paper a ost ecbveted English and | soe cma ed and 
Actresses of the Present Century. 

Mininsnt SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ay ae by de ad at ‘their Ho No. Na ete 


FRIDAY, July 20, at 1 o'clock 
ION of DRA. 





¥ valuable 
OGRAPH 


brated ctors 

and including a large Collection Jeon 

with a splend: 4 Oa Mire Jor illus’ 

Garrick, aay 3 "the lebrated -— Mrs. 


Letters and Poet cal 
addition to above will be found 4 Volum me 
Collection af as cateers of oy Actors oy 


Dawson fine! -Day Book, 4 
oO. Smith— Miniatures of E. Kean, Sahn Lee, Le Kain, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of Books, Engravings, and Autographs formed 
by the bag LEWIS POCUCK, Esq., F.S.A 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILEINSON & HODGE 
ple ne Fe AUCTION: at July 24, at 1 o'clock soouiee x 
ing fine Books r Pri Seat ies Ei 
q.. F.8.A.; comprising 
Art Union Pubiications—choice Eagravings in 
Works on tne Fine Aree—ant Usien N obility, Gentry, Authors, Artists, 
&c. 


May be viewed two days prior. ai eat: if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 




















LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1883. No, DCCCXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The GREAT ETHIOPIAN TRAP: a Sequel to the Great African 
Mystery. . 


The MILLIONAIRE. Part IV. 
The RINALDO of TORQUATO TASSO. 
THREE PAYS with JUVENILE OFFENDERS in PRANCE. 
RED-HOT REFORM. 
The LITTLE WORLD: a Story of Japan. (Conclusion.) 
A SKETCH from SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE. 
LORD RIPON’S “SMALL MRASURE.” 
The DYSPEPTIC MINISTRY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Elinburgh and London. 


TE NINETEENTH CENTURY, for Juty, 1883. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The SPOLIATION of INDIA. By J. Seymour Keay. 

The WHIGS: aRejoinder. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 

HOUSE LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bary, K.C.M.G. 


SUPERNATURALISM : Medimval and Classical. By W. 8. Lilly. 





WHITHER SHALL I SEND MY SON?! By Major-Gen. the Hon. W. 


Fielding 

The COMING of the FRIARS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

NEW GUINEA. By Coutts Trotter. 

The SIRENS in ANCIENT LITERATURE and ART. By Walter 
Copland Perry. 


WHY SEND more IRISH OUT of IRELAND? By A. M. Sullivan. 

CHEAP FISH for LONDON. By Samuel! Plimsoll. 

The CRITICAL CONDITION of the ARMY. By General Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, G.C.B. 


* "Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY BEVIEW, for JULY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. 
Conten‘s. 
The FUTURE of the RADICAL PARTY. 
The STAGE in RELATION to LITERATURE. By the Earl of Lytton 





YPT :— 

1. Non-Political Control in Egypt. By Major-General Sir F. J. Gold- 
smid, C.B. K.C.8 I. 

2. The International Position ef the Saas Saath. By T. EB. Holland, 
Professor of International Law, Oxford. 


A CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the ne Sages Reverend Charles 
Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andre 


ae — wae of ENGLISH REVOLUTION. "oy the Marquis of Bland 


REMARKS on SOME of my REVIEWERS. By R. G. Wilberforce. 

The FATE of the LONDON BILL. By J. F. B. Firth, M.P. 
HELLENISM in SOUTH KENSINGTON : a Dialogue. By H. D. Traill. 
The ARMY HOSPITAL SERVICE. By Captain Douglas Galton, C.B. 
CAVE TOMBS in GALILEE. By Laurence Oliphant. 

HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Now ready (price 1s.), the JULY Number of 


y Vor wines ® 


SONGS of PROVENCE. I. The West Wind. 


A STORY of TO-DAY. Chap. 7. Mr. Mogramat Home. Chap. 8. Mr. 
Priestly, the Thought Reader. 


AFTER MR. GLADSTONE. 
The PRIVATE LIFE of LORD BYRON. From Private Sources. 
HOME RULE—A REJOINDER. 


GRIM TALES. II. An OXFORD MYSTERY. Chap. 1. In Broad- 
street. 2. A Retrospect. 


SOME POBTRY of TO-DAY. IV. A Love Song of the Four Seasons. 
V. The Soldier's Return. 

RECENT LEGISLATION. 

A POET of TO-DAY—JAMES THOMPSON, Author of ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night.’ 

SENT to SIBERIA. A True Narrative. 

IRISH ASSASSINATION SOCIETIES. 

ba J of ST. HELENA. Chap.3 Mystical Emotions and a 

vel on. 
An | oh gga MAYOR of the PALACE; or, Reminiscences of Sir Salar 


To be had of all Booksell d Bookstalls, and at the Publishers’, The 
Modern Press, 13, Paternoster-row, EC. 








Library of WILLIAM LEE, Esq., Author of * The » Life and 
Newly-discovered Writings ‘of Daniel Defoe,’ 


MESSzs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at Bova # jiome, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 30, and F wing Day, a' at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
Precisely, the LIBRARY of WIL LIAM LEE, . (Author of * The Life 
aud Newly-discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe '), comprising a large 
Series of the Writings of Daniel Defoe, and many scarce Pamphiets 
relating to him—numerous Curious and Uncommon Tracts trom James I. 
to Queen Anne—Publications and Writings of John Dunton—a large 
— of Chap-Books, Specimens of Street Literatur’, Children’s Toy 
Dosen ee Collection of Illustrated Matchbox Covers—Oak 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Books and Manuscrip' 
Collection made by J. RESTON 7 IE sng Portion ma” 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & soes 
LL by; AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
— nd, W. Cc. en WEDNESDAY, duly 25, and Three nese Fall 
"at 1 o'clock precisely, weed KS ‘and ee he st 
comprising & age BS oe agree yy made bY by yea — 3 J. 
mington, 
pean Bo a hb Move of be of Seat al aN * printed in fciareace 
Albons, ae the rarest books i language—and Cax 
Edition of Lydgate's aye _s of Ladye_toywntch hake added some <ae 
i Rarities sent for Sale by other 
“\ viewed two aye previously. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, ce receipt of stamps. 








ANLEY TABERNACLE and the JEWS’ FREE 
rr ag pl 
een Sern ruey tte a hg 


RITISH CHRONOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
This 








Oa.u To be had of the Book octet 
J. B. Dimbleby, Editor. 
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SEASON, 1888. 
MAPS FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of 43 Maps, showing the Physical Features, Towns, Villages, Railways, Roads, &c., with a Railway Map of England ; forming a useful Guide for the 
Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist, 


New Edition, with consulting Index. Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s, 6d, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND: 


A Series of 32 Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers and Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Scotland, 
New Edition, with consulting Index, by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s, 6d, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND: 


A Series of 33 Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers, Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Ireland, and a consulting Index. 
The Maps drawn and engraved by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and edited by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES: 


A Series of 16 Maps, forming a useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist, with consulting Index. 
Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 


PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND. By J. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.8. Size—28 by 40 inches. With consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in 


boar pd pe pee 44 F.R.G.8. Size—28 by 40 inches. With consulting Index. ie ge 
PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, reduced | PLIES’ MAP of IRELAND, reduced from the above. 
from the above. Size—22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. PHILIP’ Sg TWO-S HILLIN G TOURIST'S MAP of 


PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ENG- IRELAND. Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. 
LAND and WALES. Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of TRELAND. 


PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ENGLAND | __S*#—# by inches, Folded in cloth case. 
and WALES. Size—22 by 27 inches, Folded in neat cloth case. PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of LANCASHIRE; with 
PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND. By J. Bartholomew, in SGtnia iGatnahannk< WELLER. 
oe Bize—28 by 40 inches. With consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in * PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of YORKSHIRE; with 
ie the Railways, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Country Seats,&c. Constructed by E. W ELLER. 
Bize—30 by 40 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 78. 


PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND, reduced from the above. ; 
PHILIPS’ NEW MAP of the ISLE of MAN, reduced 


Bize—22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d, 
from the Ordnance Survey, with aaiaeet J Plans of Douglas, Castletown, Peel, and 
HOLOMEW, F.RG.8. Scale—1} inches to the mile. 


PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of SCOT- Ramsey. By JOHN BA 
LAND. Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. Size—35 by 44 inches. Mounted on cloth ‘and in case, Ts. 6d. 
PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of SCOTLAND, | PHILIPS’ NEW TOURIST'S MAP of the TSLE of 


Size—22 by 27 inches, Folded in neat cloth case. cover, ls.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SERIES OF COUNTY MAPS OF ENGLAND, 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, showing the Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Boundaries of Divisions, Hundreds and Parishes, Places of 
Interest to the Tourist, &e. 
Constructed by EDWARD WELLER, F.B.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Size—15 by 20 inches. Folded in cloth case, 1s. each ; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s, each, 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


BEDFORD. DERBY. =e LINCOLN. NOTTINGHAM. SURREY. 
ERTFORD. MIDDLESEX. OXFORD. aaa 





























New Editions, Revised and Corrected to date, 


| YORKSHIRE, NORTH-WEST. 
BERKS. DE ° —— NORTH-EAST. 
BUCKINGHAM, 18) . HUNTINGDON. MONMOUTH. SHROPSHIRE. WARW | SOUTH-WEST, 
CAMBRIDGE. 4 KE NORFOLK. SOMERSET. WESTMORELAND. SUUTH-EAST, 
CHESHIRE. ° LANCASHIRE NORTHAMPTON. STAFFORD, WILTSHIRE, ISLE of WIGHT 
LEICESTER and RUTLAND. | NORTHUMBERLAND. | SUFFOLK. WORCESTER. | CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
| 


CUMBERLAND. HAMPSHIRE. 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH WALES, | PHILIPS’ MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Size—15 by 20 inches. Folded in case, 1s.; 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. SBize—15 by 20 
inches, Folded in case, ls.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. 


PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of SOUTH WALES; | PHILIPS’ MAP of LONDON. Constructed by Edward 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size—15 by 20 WELLER. With Street References, Cab Fares, &c. In cloth case for the Pocket, 
inches. Folded in Case, 1s.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. p'ain, ls.; coloured, ls, 6d.; mounted on cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH and SOUTH | PHILIPS’ EXCURSIONIST’S MAP of the ENVIRONS 
WALES, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. A — BARTHOLOMEW. Size— of LONDON. Scale—halfan inch toa mile, In cloth cases for the Pocket, plain, le. ; 
20 by 30 ‘inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, | coloured, ls. 6d.; mounted on cloth, 2s. 6d, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 1, falisbury-court, Fleet-str-et. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildirgs, South John-st: ee", cnd 49 and 51, South Castlc-street. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


Very many Copies of each of the Following Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Besant's Life of Professor Palmer—Gardiner’s History of Fngland—The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar—Life of Lord 
Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith—Autobiography of James Nasmyth—Dean Bradley's Recollections of Dean Stanley—Letters and Memorials 
of Mrs. Carlyle—Memoir of Annie Keary—Retrospect of a Long Life, by 8, C. Hall—Memoir of Sir Charles Reed—Leaves from the Diary of 
Henry Greville—Lectures on India, by Prof. Max Miiller—Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days—Jocoseria, by Robert Browning—Craik’s 
Life of Swift—Picton's Life of Oliver Cromwell—Carlyle's Correspondence with Emerson—About Yorkshire, by Mrs. Macquoid—Life on the 
Mississippi, by Mark Twain—Living London, by G. A. Sala—A Lady's Travels Round the World, by F. D. Bridges— Freeman's Impressions of 
the United States—Memoir of Lord Hatherley—Dissertations on Early Law, by Sir H. 8. Maine—The Merv Oasis, by Edmond O' Donovan— 
Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography—Life of James Clerk Maxwell—Crow's Pedestrian Tour in 
Japan—History of the Criminal Law, by Sir J. F. Stephen—Recollections of My Youth, by Ernest Renan—Hare’s Cities of Southern Italy— 
Haeckel’s Visit to Ceylun—-Underground Russia— Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower—Among the Mongols, by James Gilmour— Nature near 
London, by Richard Jefferies—Sandringham, by Mrs. Herbert Jones—The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella Bird—A Tour in America, by Phil 
Robinson—A Century of Roundels, by A. C. Swinburne—A Book of Lyrics, by Ellice Hopkins—Across Chrysé, by A. R. Colquhoun—Modern 
Persia, by C. J. Wills—Gallenga’s Iberian Reminiscences—Essays, Classical and Modern, by F. W. H. Myers—On Blue Water, by J. F. 
Keane—On Summer Seas, by Mrs. Scott Stevenson—Among the Gipsies, by George Smith—My Home Farm, by Mrs. J. H. Burton—English 
Towns and Districts, by E. A. Freeman—Froude’s Short Studiee—The Early Homes of Prince Albert, by Alfred Rimmer—lItalian Byways, by 
J. A. Symonds—The Gold Coast, by Burton and Cameron—Life of John Duncan, by W. Jolly—Scottish Characteristics, by E. Paxton Hood 
—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—Life of Bishop Wilberforce—History of New Zealand, by G. W. Rusden—Life of St. Anselm—=Spinoza : 
a Study, by Dr. Martineau—Memoir of Daniel Macmillan—Fitzgerald’s Memoirs of the Family of George the Third—The Friendships of 
Mary R. Mitford—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—The Gospel, by Dr. Wace—Memoir of Bishop Barclay—Dean Howson's Studies 
in the Life of St. Peter—The Historic Faith, by Dr. Westcott—Memoirs of Dr. Judson—George Eliot, by Mathilde Blind—The Real Lord 
Byron, by J. C. Jeaffreson—Proctor’s Mysteries of Time and Space—Science and Faith, by Bishop Goodwin—Fielding, by Austin Dobson— 
A Book of Dreams, by Mrs. Hamilton King—Biographical Sketches, by C. Kegan Paul—Galton’s Enquiries into Human Faculty—Harting’s 
Sketches of Bird Life—Old Court Customs, by Hon. Mrs. Armytage—The Wisdom of Goethe, by J. 8. Blackie—Sketching from Nature, by 
T. J. Ellis—William Penn, by Dr. Stoughton—America Revisited, by G. A. Sala—Mozley’s Reminiscences—Asiatic Studies, by Sir A, C. Lyall 
—Sunny Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson—The Van Artevelds, by W. J. Ashley—In the Land of Misfortune, by Lady Florence Dizve— 
With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell—Cities of Egypt, by R. S. Poole—Nature Studies, by Grant Allen—Mrs, Butler's Life 
of Oberlin—Plays for the People, by C. EF. Maurice—Nights at the Play, by Dutton Cook—Grindrod’s Plays from English History—Elementary 
Meteorology, by R. H. Scott—Hegel, by Prof. Caird—Diintzer’s Life of Schiller—Luca della Robbia, by Leader Scott—Art in Provincial France, 
by J. C. Carr—Loftie’s History of London—Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause, by O, K.—Methods of Social Reform, by W. S. Jevons—Politicak 
Ecmomy, by Francis A. Walker—Helena Modjeska, by Mabel Collins—Rockstro’s Life of Handel—Gehring’s Mozart—Beard’s Hibbert 
Lectures—Poems, by George Meredith—Footlights, by John Hollingshead—George Sand, by Bertha Thomas—Recollections of East Anglia, by 
J. E. Ritchie—Seven Years at Eton—The Early Caliphate, by Sir William Muir—Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation, by the Hon, Mrs. 
Leigh—Mexico To-Day, by T. Unett Brocklehurst—Memoirs of Madame Junot—A Study of Origins, by E. de Pressenst—The Great Pyramid, 
by R. A. Proctor—Stray Pearls, by Miss Yonge—Vice Versd4—Shandon Bells—Onesimus—Only a Word—Her Sailor Love—Altiora Peto— 
Loys, Lord Berresford—The Senior Songman—Wanda—The Captains’ Room—All Sorts and Conditions of Men— Yolande—Ottilie—Héléne— 
The Admiral’s Ward—Arden—In the Olden Time—Dr. Claudius—Mr. Isaacs—Mrs, Lorimer—The Ladies Lindores—The Golden Calf— 
and many other Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, 





























































the 





Fresh Copies of all New Books are added as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on application, 











Cheap and Scarce Books, see Mudie’s Annual Clearance Catalogue. 
New Edition Now Ready, Postage Free on application, 


*.* Tlis Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand 
older Works, many of which are out of print and not to be obtained elsewhere. 





Nearly all the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
281, REGENT-STREET; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


—————_-. 


TWO SERIAL STORIES 


ARE NOW APPEARING IN 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 


IONE STEWART, 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON 
AND 


BELINDA, 


By Miss RHODA BROUGHTON. 


HISTORIC RECORDS of the 93rd 


SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS (now the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the Princess Louise's Argyl! and Sutherland 
Highlanders). By Captain RODERICK HAMILTON 
BURGOYNE. Demy 8vo. 30s, 





OLD COURT CUSTOMS and 
MODERN COURT RULE. By the Hon, Mrs, ARMY- 
TAGE. 10s. 6d. 

‘“** What I like in this man’s novels,’ said an old viveur, 

a propos of Whyte Melville, Pay that he knows what he is 

writing about. doesn't make pore tce their claret,’ This 

is the best recommendation Mrs. Armytage’s very 
pleasant book.” — World. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 
By W. KNOX WIGRAM, Author of ‘The Justices’ 
Note-Book.’ New Edition. Price 5s. 


“There is a good deal of genuine fun about nas * ny 


A MEMOIR of LORD HATHERLEY. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook,’ &c, Demy 8vo. with 2 Por- 
traits, 21s. 

“Very pleasant and instructive reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A FEW CHOICE RECIPES. By 


Iady SARAH LINDSAY. Compiled from various 
sources. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“No household ought to be without Lady Sarah Lindsay’s 
capital cookery book.”—Morning Post. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 


Revised and Cheaper Edition, with Account of the 
Administration of Cyprus and the Transvaal, the Seco- 
coeni Campaign, and the Egyptian War. By C.R. LOW, 
late Indian Navy. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIVE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
—_—o— 


ESCOURT. A New Novel by Lord 


JAMES DOUGLAS, Author of ‘ Royal Angus,’ &. In 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. [On Tuesday. 





_A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By E. 
—= BYRRNE, Author of ‘ Milicent,’ &, In 


HELENE. By Mrs. Arthur Ken- 


NARD. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss 
PEARD, Author of ‘ Cartouche,’ ‘ The Rose Garden,’ &c, 

2 vols. 
“ Dorothy Leigh, in ‘ Contradictions,’ is a fresh creation, 
as pleasant as anything which can be found in the fiction of 
the year. The author has succeeded in producing a delight- 


ful narrative.”— Atheneum. 
“It is always a pleasure to read anything which Miss 


‘Peard writes.” —Whitehall Review, 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser- 
TYTLER, Author of ‘Grisel Romney,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“ There are some powerful scenes in the book, notably the 
death of Thornton, ‘ Daisy’ Pemberton’s unlucky husband, 
as well as an dowd flow of well-conceived and simple narra- 
tive.” —At 


RIcHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


The REAL LORD BYRON. New 


Views of the Poet's Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author 
of ‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

‘‘ Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light 
on the most critical periods of Byron's life, and that every vee ob a 
of — English pow will have to read and re-read.""—A 

Almost every c ier contains material which may be fairly ¢ cailed 
new, and it ma: d that these volumes will be 
regarded with d deep interest by all who = geqeernee in the werks and 
the on of this great English poet.’’—Zini 

One of the coed oo contributions to literary yitrgay A eg 
lished for yey fee r. reson writes not only like a student 
but a man of the wort’, and his gutire analysis of the relation between 
Byron and his wife is admirable.”’ ‘orld. 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 98rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 80. ls. 
“This is a book of interesting recollections of active military cam- 
paigning life, 1t is told ina frank,simple, and unpretentious manner.” 


‘This book is not only bright and lively, b pont 
. ook is not on an vely, but ti ag good- 
matured, What makes th bene i 7 teadel 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


oo 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


YOLANDE: 


THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of ‘ Shandon Bells,’ ‘ A Princess of Thule,’ ‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“Perhaps the author has never before reached to the 
height which is reached in * Yolande.’....., A book which is 
full of poetical ——- and which does more credit to the 
author than any work he has produced for some time past.” 
Saturday Review, 


The VOYAGE of the “WANDERER, v 


R.Y.8. From the Journals and Lette C. and 8. LAMBERT, 
Edited by GERALD — UNG. With DEmeveus Illustrations, Coloured 
and Plain. Royal 8v (Nearly ready. 








ble is 
the amount of illustrative “sneohete with which the 
The author has a keen appreciation of humour, wit! the 4 of re- 
calling appropriate stories.” urday Review. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 


WIK a vorent. Edited from the Polish by jor SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols. 2 
“ This book contains a oes deal of interesting matter: M. Niemo- 
jowski's description of Si Fa and the hunting of it is clearly 
valuable, and shows that he has lived among the people. His 
work is not without interest to et! nographers, for Li — with ae 

every race that inhabits Siberia—Tunguzes and T; Sam: 
and Ostiaks, the Buriats Ca Lake Baikal, and the Gilliacks 4 of the Paclie 
coasts.'’—Saturday Reveiw 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—~»>—— 


FARMER JOHN. By George 


HOLMES, 3 vols. 


The SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE'S,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The author of ‘St. Olave's’ gives us another readable story in ‘ The 

Senior Songman.’ There is no lack of ability in the book.’’"— Athen. 

‘* This story contains skilful sketches of character, excellent examples 
of life, and some really beautifui little pictures.” "— St. James's Gazette. 

‘This well-written story deserves eee assured to anything 
written by the Author of ‘ 8t. Olave's.’ ere is nota page in the whole 
novel which fails te command attention or to repay it.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


a CHILDAR, Author of ‘The Future Marquis,’ 
vols, 
“ This sory, Ss ats stronger and more romantic than the author's previous 
works. e rawn some good characters, and ee is nota little 
Pathos in the lives of the hero and heroine.” —Atheneun 

“A bright, pleasant, and readable novel. The characters are lifelike 
and the scenes are well developed."’"—John Bull. 


’ 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen 
MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ &c. SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

o ‘A new novel by Miss Mathers isa t treat.” —Atheneum. 
‘Sam's Sweetheart’ is clever and amusing. It is superior to its 
predecessor from the ao ag The plot is closer, more cuherent, and 


HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Patty,’ ‘ Diane,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


KING, Author of ‘ The Queen of the Regiment,’ &<. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work ——— in 1 vol. price 5s. (an - 4 of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, aeeeme, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHEs, SAMBOURNB, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


om mae Nature and Human me es  aenasienn Humour. 
‘8 601 Ame! 
~_ = ry. By Lia 








John “Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent ont the Cross. By | Life of Irving. f Mrs. Cuphent. 
Eliot Warb: No Chureh. = F. W. Robinso 

Nathalie. 2 By Miss Kavanagh. Christian's take. By a 

A  Woman’s Thoughts about Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

By the Author of zo oe bes. 3 George Mac 


~ a ae Oliphant. Oliphant. 


Women, 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. 





Sam Slick’s Wise 

Cardinal Wi Rete ‘s + ‘opes 

A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt's Old Court —— 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick's Old Judge. 


og 

The nglishwoman in Italy. By 
Mrs. Gretton. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 
* John Hali 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Adéle. By Miss Kay: h. 

Studies from Life. By e Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 

's Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. oy the Author 
of Jol John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 

8t. "8. By the Author of 
‘Janita's 

Lost and Saved. By the Hor. Mrs. 
Nortoa. 





Mrs 
. By the Author of 
fax.’ 


Dixon's New America. 
ME A By George Mac 


2 


; % By the Author of 
mah. By the Author of ‘John 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind befoa , By the Author 
of ‘John Halifa 

A Kose in June. By Mrs. p Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 


Phabe Jt Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of set 4 ae By 

Sir Gibbie. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 

Yor Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Lerd Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
Edwards, 





MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES. 
BUT YET A WOMAN: a Novel. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE 
Essays: Classical.— Essays: Modern. By 
F. W. H. Myers. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Or all forms of literary activity, criticism, 
as successfully practised in our time, must 
be the easiest. We have on a former 
occasion hinted a suspicion that in matters 
poetic the reading world resembles Hasan’s 
“flying donkey of the Ruby Hills,” 
the famous beast “with many wings and 
one long ear,” whose rider “‘ always rides 
to fortune,” but whom no one can ride or 
even mount save ‘‘ the lucky one” who first 
can seize this ‘“‘one long ear’ and tickle 
it with a song. Now, if this is really the 
case with the reading world, the question 
to ask concerning any singer is the very 
question which certain accomplished critics 
of our time always do ask—not, What is 
the quality of the singer’s note? but, Has 
he got hold of the donkey’s ear? This 
makes the critic’s task so easy and so plea- 
sant that no one who can join words at all 
need despair of becoming a great and power- 
fulcritic. To judge from the criticisms pro- 
duced, no kind of education is requisite—even 
a knowledge of orthography is an idle super- 
fluity ; for it is a singular fact that so arbi- 
trary in this country are orthographical laws, 
that the only people who can spell are the 
very people who are bound for their own 
sakes to set the critic’s spelling right—the 
printers. 

Genuine criticism, however, is as rare as 
genuine poetry; but while in the case of 
poetry the spurious article may be detected 
at a first glance, in the case of criticism the 
Spurious article is so easily disguised that 
even the watchful student may at first sight 
be deceived. No amount of manipulation 
will suffice to make the intelligent student 
think that any so-called poem is a poem 
—is vitalized by sincerity and imagination 
and feeling, unless these qualities are 
there and in active operation, for without 
them no imaginative picture can be called 
up in the student’s own mind. But the 
spurious critic—the man who, without ideas 
of his own, occupies the critical chair—has 
only to manipulate the common stock of 
critical formule and of generalizations upon 
literature and art, and he can talk about 
these subjects in such a way that it is not 
easy at first for the sharpest eyes to detect 





the real quadruped within the lion’s hide. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Myers’s opening 
sentence in his essay upon George Sand :— 

** A great spirit has from among us ; 
and many, no doubt, have of late been endeavour- 
ing to realize distinctly what kind of pleasure 
they have drawn, what lessons they have learnt, 
from the multitudinous writings of the most 
noteworthy woman, with perhaps one exception, 
who has appeared in literature since Sappho.” 

Now, while the writer of a poem (we 
might go so far as to say the writer of any 
imaginative work) betrays in his very first 
sentence to the skilled observer the true 
bray of the ass or the true roar of the lion, 
Mr. Myers might go on, and in fact 
does go on, for one or two pages without 
showing to which of these two opposite 
— he belongs, for he is obliged to use 
the very same formule which are common 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold and to certain other 
critics who shall be nameless. It is now 
some years since we, in speaking of George 
Sand, said that she was, with one excep- 
tion, the most noteworthy woman who has 
appeared in literature since Sappho. And 
no doubt this had frequently been said 
before and will frequently be said again. 
Critics by the thousand must have said it 
when; at the time of George Sand’s death, 
a thousand pens were scribbling about her. 
But after a while Mr. Myers shows that 
among all who have compared George Sand 
to —— and to George Eliot he almost 
alone has the right to do so, because 
while his knowledge and appreciation of 
Sappho are good, his knowledge of George 
Sand and George Eliot is so great, his sym- 
pathy with the poetical mysticism of the 
one and the passionate humanitarianism of 
the other is so true and so deep, that hence- 
forth the comparison between the note- 
worthiness of Sappho, of George Eliot, and 
of George Sand belongs to him. 

And so throughout the volumes the 
reader feels that whether he agrees with 
the writer’s critical judgments or not, they 
are the independent judgments of a man 
whose knowledge is always first hand, and 
whose power of creating ideas is above 
rather than below his power of expressing 
them. The essays are scholarly, but with- 
out the academic flavour. A full academic 
training such as Mr. Myers’s work discloses 
has its disadvantages as well as its gains. 
In the individual, no less than in the species, 
the history of man’s development is simply 
the history of the struggle between two 
primary instincts at war with each other— 
the impulse to express idiosyncrasy, and 
the oe to bow to authority. Where in 
any individual the first of these impulses is 
stronger than common, a complete academic 
training is likely to be a gain; but where 
the second of these impulses is the dominant 
one, the effect of the academic habit upon 
the mind at its most sensitive and plastic 
period is little less than fatal. It is the 
origin of literary gentility ; it is the origin 
of all the timid and feeble and would-be 
cynical writing which, according to the 
French critics, is the characteristic of con- 
temporary English prose. Now in these 
essays the impulse to break through the 
chains of authority and to take original 
views is so strong, that nothing but a very 
thorough academic training could have kept 
it within bounds; indeed, notwithstanding 





that training it sometimes carries Mr. Myers 
into regions of speculation not often visited 
on academic wings. 

With all his scholarship Mr. Myers’s sym- 
pathies are perhaps more entirely modern 
than are those of any other scholar of our 
time. This is seen not only in the reading 
he puts into the ‘ Greek Oracles,’ but in his 
remarks on Virgil. In Virgil we get the 
dawn of ‘‘modern love”—love as a pure 
sentiment. In Virgil also we get } 
beginnings of mysticism which made him 
the darling of the Middle Ages and that 
inquisitive temper which is so antagonistic 
to the Hellenic temper. Mr. Myers in his 
essay on George Sand shows how deep is 
his sympathy with the sentimental phase of 
love; and in his article on Rossetti he shows 
with equal clearness how deep is his sym- 
pathy with the temper of mysticism and 
romance. It is inevitable, therefore, that to 
him, as to Bacon, Virgil is “‘ the chastest poet. 
and royalest that to the memory of man is. 
known.” There is no surer test of the- 
structure and essential quality of any man’s. 
mind than his critical judgments upon 
Homer and Virgil. To some minds the un- 
conscious and unliterary method of render- 
ing the high temper of heroic youth con- 
fronting and daring the ‘arrows of Fate 
and Chance,’’ which we call ‘‘ Homeric,” is so 
delightful, it is so exhilarating and so pre- 
cious, that it becomes all-sufficing at last, as 
the Homeric student with advancing years 
begins fully to understand the beauty of the 
world, the romance and the wonderfulness of 
man’s story, and ‘‘the sweetness of the waters 
of life.” Of all intellectual pleasures it is, 

erhaps, the greatest and the most beloved. 

t may be compared to the enjoyment of a 
brisk ride across familiar meadows and fields 
on a summer morning, when the dews are 
shaking from the leaves, and the sunshine 
seems new, and yet, in some delightful 
way, the very same sunshine of twenty years 
ago. Upon those who drink this enjoyment 
to the full the peculiar fascination of Virgil 
which always led Harvey after reading him 
to exclaim, ‘“‘ Thou hast a devil,’’ has com- 
paratively little effect. Mr. Myers, though 
he does not credit Virgil with the ownership 
of a devil of his own, sees in him a power 
more potent still. According to Mr. Myers, 
and Lactantius, and Constantine, and Prin- 
cipal weg Virgil prophesied in his Fourth 
Eclogue the advent of Christ. For the 
laureate of Cesarism and the flatterer of 
Augustus to have done this argues a clever- 
ness beyond the scope of any devil or devils 
of whom we have record. 

Mr. Myers complains that “in no age 
until our own has Virgil lacked the con- 
cordant testimony of the civilized world ” as. 
to his supremacy :— 

‘*To dwell thus on some of the passages in 
Virgil whose full meaning escapes a hasty 
perusal, may help us to realize one of his cha- 
racteristic charms—his power of concentrating 
the strangeness and fervour of the romantic 
spirit within the severe and ,dignified limits of 
classical art. To this power in great measure 
we must ascribe his unique position as the only- 
unbroken link between the ancient and the- 
modern world. In literary style and treatment, 
just as in religious dogma and tendency, there- 
has been something in him which has appealed 
in turn to ages the most discrepant and the most 
remote. He has been cited in different centuries 
as an authority on the worship of river-nymphs 
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and on the incarnation of Christ. And similarly 
the poems which were accepted as soon as pub- 
lished as the standard of Latin classicality, 
became afterwards the direct or indirect original 
: half the Renaissance epics of adventure and 
ove.” 

But in truth it is this chameleon-like 
character of the Aineid which causes the 
impartial critic to refuse to place Virgil, 
with all his sense of style and mastery 
of poetical detail, in the front rank of 
poets. What is demanded of the epic of 
art as some kind of compensation for that 
natural freedom of evolution which it 
can never achieve, and which belongs 
to the epic of growth, is unity of im- 

ression and harmonious and symmetrical 

evelopment of a conscious motif. The great 
infirmity of the 7ineid is that, starting with 
the intention, as it seems, of fusing into one 
harmonious whole the myths and legends 
upon which the Roman story is based, the 

oet by the time he gets into the middle of 

is epic forgets all about this primary intent, 
and gives us his own thoughts and reflections 
on things in general. Fine as is the speech 
of Anchises to A‘neas in Elysium (7). vi. 
724-755), its incongruity with the general 
scheme of the poem as developed in the 
Davee books shows how entirely Virgil 
acked that masculine intellect which goes 
to making a story become the natural and 
inevitable evolvement from an idea. As we 
have before pointed out when discussing the 
Nibelung story, the pleasure derived from 
the epic of growth and the pleasure derived 
from the epic of art being entirely different— 
being in the one case the pleasure of entire 
freedom from conscious scheme, in the other 


the pleasure of recognizing a conscious scheme 
‘4 the epic of art fails through confusion 
of scheme it fails altogether. 
The ground covered by these two volumes 
is, however, so various and so wide that it 
is impossible in an article like this to do 


—i 


more than indicate it. The essay on Victor 
Hugo shows that the great Frenchman’s 
love of noisy effects has in some degree 
blinded Mr. Myers to the real massiveness 
and stature of the poet. This will not be 
surprising, perhaps, to those who read the 
essay on Virgil, and especially the essay on 
Rossetti, in which is disclosed an apprehen- 
sion of the latter poet’s subtleties of passion 
and mystic delicacies of emotion such as is 
beyond the ken of the ordinary British 
critic. Catholicity of taste is, perhaps, not 
one of Mr. Myers’s virtues. The amount of 
fustian in Victor Hugo is wonderful, but 
then the splendour of his genius is more 
wonderful still. Whenever Mr. Myers dis- 
cusses questions of metrical effects in con- 
nexion with Hugo’s verse he is specially 
worth listening to, not only as a scholar, but 
as a poet who in his own verses has con- 
trived to make a very free use of elision in 
the heroic line without reminding the 
reader’s ear of the Swinburnian undula- 
tions. - aking of Victor Hugo’s versifi- 
cation, Mr. Myers says :— 

** Frenchmen, as we know, designate as poor 
rhymes most of such rhymes as English verse 
allows—namely, collocatious of similar syllables 
beginning with different consonants, as page and 
rage, nuit and instruit. They give the name of 
rich rhymes to collocations of similar syllables 
beginning with the same consonant, as éperdu- 
ment and firmament, vile and ville, which in 
English would not count as rhymesat all. This 





difference of taste seems partly to depend on 
the more intimate liaison existing in French 
pronunciation between the consonant and the 
syllable which follows it—which syllable will 
often consist of a vowel sound very rapidly pro- 
nounced, like the terminations in the accented 
é, or very indeterminately pronounced, like the 
nasal terminations in m and n. If the consonant, 
which gives the whole character to terminations 
like these, differs in the two rhyming lines, there 
seems to be hardly enough substance left in the 
rhyme to satisfy the ear’s desire for a recurring 
sound, This view is illustrated by such English 
rhymes as alone and flown, where an additional 
richness seems sometimes gained from the 
presence of the / in both the rhyming syllables.” 


Acute as this undoubtedly is, it does not, 
we suspect, pierce to the heart of the sub- 
ject. One of the many proofs of the 
superiority of the English to the French 
language as a poetic medium is involved in 
this very question of rime riche. 

In all literary expression there are two 
kinds of emphasis, the emphasis of sound 
and the emphasis of sense. Indeed, the 
difference between those who have and 
those who have not the true literary instinct 
is that while the former have the innate 
faculty of making the emphasis of sound 
and the emphasis of sense meet and 
strengthen each other, the latter are with- 
out that faculty. But so imperfect is the 
human mind that it can rarely apprehend 
and grasp simultaneously these two kinds of 
emphasis. While to the born prosateur the 
emphasis of sense comes first, and refuses 
to be more than partially conditioned by the 
emphasis of sound, to the born poet the 
emphasis of sound comes first, and will 
sometimes, as in the case of Shelley, 
revolt against the tyranny of the em- 
phasis of sense. The very origin of quanti- 
tative metres was evidently the desire to 
make these two kinds of emphasis meet in 
the same syllable. Thus in manipulating 
their quantitative metrical systems the 
Greeks had facilities for bringing one kind 
of emphasis into harmony with the other 
such as are unknown to writers in accen- 
tuated metres. Hence the vast superiority 
of Greek poetry to all other poetry in verbal 
melody as well as in general harmonic 
scheme. There is an emphasis so har- 
monious, so complete, and so splendid in 
ZEschylus, in Sophocles, in Sappho, and espe- 
cially in Homer, that each of these kinds of 
emphasis seems always begetting, yet always 
born of the other. In this relation it may, 
therefore, be truly said that to the singer 
‘sound is sense.” And this, it will be per- 
ceived, touches at once the question of rime 
riche. Expectance, which is one of the 
many delights of rhyme, is not the expect- 
ance of absolute uniformity, but of uni- 
formity in variety. Even he who defends 
rime riche must admit this, for he would not 
tolerate that the English word “lime,” for 
instance, should rhyme with “lime,” if 
in both cases the word meant a lime-tree. 
If, however, in one line of a couplet the 
word meant a lime-tree, and in the other 
burnt chalk, or if it meant the verb to lime, 
the defender of rime riche would use it, be- 
cause here, though identical in sound, the 
words are not identical in meaning — an 
argument which would be good if in poetry 
emphasis of sound were not of even 
more importance than emphasis of sense. 
In poetry, however, a bathos of sound is 





almost more distressing than any other kind 
of bathos. So far from the distaste of the 
modern English ear being a conventional 
distaste, it is a perfectly natural distaste; 
and though we do undoubtedly find many 
instances of the use of rime riche in Italian 
and other poetry, and in our early poets such 
as Chaucer, and down through Mr. Tenny- 
son and Mr. Swinburne to our own time, it 
is none the less a breach of those laws of 
metrical effect which are based on the very 
laws of nature. In our time, when “ allow- 
able rhymes” have gone the way of all 
metrical makeshifts and are “ allowable” 
no longer, the rime riche in English is, 
beyond all question, a blemish—a blemish 
which, though tolerable in such great writers 
as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, is in- 
tolerable in the crowd of imitators who can 
imitate defects alone. At the end of every 
couplet the ear demands and expects not 
a bathos, but a full emphasis of sound ; that 
emphasis can only be achieved by a variety 
in uniformity ; and if in poetry the ear’s ex- 
pectance is disappointed in the matter of sound 
it is disappointed indeed. So much for rime 
riche in English; but it applies to all 
languages in which the emphasis is achieved 
by rhyme; and the fact that so fine a poet 
as M. Hugo is not shocked by rime riche, 
but actually seeks it, shows that the very 
basis of the poetic system on which M. 
Hugo and the French poets work is neither 
nature nor true art, but artifice. The 
truth is that admirable as is the French 
language as a prose medium, it is, with its 
artificial scansion, its ever-recurring nasal, 
andits quest of rhymes which are not rhymes, 
only a second-rate poetic medium ; and the 
glory of M. Hugo’s genius is that, like an 
archangel blowing through a tin trumpet, 
it can manage to make so respectable and 
impressive a sound. 

On the subject of French metres Mr. Myers 
has also some suggestive remarks :— 


‘¢ The question of metre isa much more com- 
plex one. Some attempt at explanation must 
be made, though the subject can only be treated 
here in the broadest and most elementary 
manner. Speaking generally, then, we know 
that among the Greeks and eesien accent and 
quantity both existed, but the structure of 
classical Greek and Latin poetry was determined 
almost entirely by quantity, a certain number 
of long and short syllables, in one of certain 
arrangements, being needed to make up a verse. 
The poetry of modern Europe is for the most 
part formed on this model, with the substitution 
of accent for quantity; that is to say, the definite 
arrangement of feet is retained, but accented 
syllables fill the places formerly occupied by 
long ones. In modern English poetry there is 
always a definite skeleton of metre, containing 
a definite number of accents, from which the 
lines may somewhat vary, but to which they 
always tend to recur. We can never be in doubt, 
for instance, as to whether an English poem is 
written in iambic or anapestic rhythm, that is 
to say, whether the accent normally falls on 
every second or on every third syllable. A 
definite metrical structure, however, is not 
absolutely necessary to poetry. Its absence 
has been supplied, for example, by antithesis 
among the Hebrews, by alliteration among the 
early English.” 


In what he says about the absence 
of a definite metrical structure being sup- 
plied by alliteration among the early English 
poets, Mr. Myers forgets that the alliterative 
systemof such a poem, for itetanrce, as ‘Piers 
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Plowman’ is a definite metrical structure ; 
and the ignoring of this fact has given rise 
to much confusion of ideas as to the meaning 
and function of alliterationin modern rhymed 
verse. There is no more important subject 
than this. That since the introduction of 
rhymealliterationis still a legitimate element 
of English poetry no one will deny—perhaps 
it is even an indispensable element; for if 
we remember that ?’s are only hard d’s, p’s 
only hard 4’s, and so on, we shall find that 
“ alliteration’s artful aid” has gone very far 
tothe making of every melodious line. But 
what is quite indispensable is that the 
“aid” should be “‘ artful.’? The alliterative 
hard consonants (especially if they are strong) 
and the alliterative liquids (especially if they 
are joined to consonants, as in fl, fr, &c.) 
should be hidden away as far as possible 
in the midst of dissyllables or trisyllables, 
as Milton and Coleridge are careful to hide 
them, andevery otherkind of metricalsubtlety 
should be exercised, otherwise what is gained 
in smoothness is more than counterbalanced 
by the loss resulting from a flaunting display 
of the mechanism—the mere cogs and wheels 
by whose means metrical music is achieved. 
No matter how picturesque, no matter how 
rich in timbre might be a line, if the allitera- 
tion in it seemed designed it would offend 
a cultivated ear. To certain of our most 
musical poets—to Spenser, for instance, and 
to Mr.Swinburne—though alliteration comes 
inevitably, its very spontaneity brings about 
such an abundance of alliterative sequences 
that what is really natural seems to be the 
result of artifice. To those, for instance, 
who had not studied Mr. Swinburne’s 
methods, such a line as this in ‘ Atalanta’ 
seemed impossible save as the result of 
conscious design, and conscious design was 
attributed to it :— 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes, 
Yet the poet’s after-work made it pretty 
clear that the line was written in entire un- 
consciousness of the ‘‘artful aid.” Here 
alliteration is so inwoven with alliteration 
that the very fluency sought for is missed, 
and even the soft liquids themselves become 
pebbly interruptions. This intricate kind of 
alliteration—the syllables in one half of the 
line answering to the syllables in the other 
half—is hardly surpassed by the ingenuity 
of the old Irish versifiers, whose greatest 
triumph was making all the consonants of 
the first half of the line correspond with 
all the consonants of the last half. It 
has been urged in defence of ‘obvious 
alliteration’ that, writing in a language 
whose metrical system was originally alli- 
terative, the poet who indulges in allitera- 
tion only writes in accordance with the 
genius of his native tongue. For the follow- 
ing reasons, however, this is really no 
defence. The chief pleasure in metrical 
composition is the pleasure of recognizing 
& governing law which marks it off from 
prose. In early English poetry this 
governing law is the recurrence of allitera- 
tive bars. Now thut the recognized govern- 
ing law of structure is no longer the 
recurrence of alliterative bars, but the 
recurrence of rhymes, alliteration has lost 
its structural function and is simply one of 
the means towards verbal melody, which, 
like all other elements of metre save those 
of actual structure, are the tools of art and 
should be carefully concealed. The moment 








these tools are obtruded all appearance of 
spontaneity ends. 

As a personal friend of George Eliot’s 
so thoughtful a critic as Mr. Myers could 
hardly write about her uninstructively. We 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Myers in 
thinking that George Eliot’s poetical work 
shows her to have had any special call to 
express herself in poetic forms. Take the 
very words quoted by Mr. Myers from the 
‘Spanish Gypsy’ as being specially poetical : 

Speech is but broken light upon the depth 

Of the unspoken: even your loved words 

Float in the larger meaning of your voice 

As something dimmer, 
Here we have the spirit of poetry un- 
doubtedly, but not its form. A poet always 
avoids, if possible, such a prose locution as 
‘the unspoken,” and most assuredly would 
never let a blank-verse cadence end with 
the main accent falling upon a positive 
hiatus: ‘Of the unspoken.” Without 
entering aa the question of elision, a 
movement like this is positively intolerable. 
Again, the word ‘“‘ meaning,” used in the 
cummon and prose sense, is very poor. A 

oet could never have been satisfied with it. 
ndeed, we have only to compare the entire 
passage with a poet’s rendering of the same 
thought to see how prosaic in form it is :— 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 

We have left ourselves no room to say 
more than a word about Mr. Myers’s essay on 
‘ Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty,’ which 
is beyond doubt the most profound and 
sympathetic study of Rossetti’s sonnets that 
has yet appeared. And when we consider 
that the critic had not the advantage of a 
personal knowledge of the poet, the insight 
into the sources and secret impulses of 
Rossetti’s poetic work is a most remarkable 
exercise of critical analysis. 








Surnames as a Science. By. Robert Fer- 
guson, M.P. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Mr. Ferecuson is well known to students as 
the author of several books on family names, 
as well as of ‘The Northmen in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland’ and ‘The River Names 
of Europe.’ All his books have a famil 
likeness: they are distinguished by muc 
diligent labour of the right sort, a large 
amount of unobtrusive learning, and a cer- 
tain rashnessin generalization, which, though 
it does not wholly spoil, certainly detracts 
from, their value. ‘Surnames as a Science’ 
is no exception to this rule. No one, how- 
ever learned, can read it carefully without 
having his views enlarged and being brought 
into contact with important facts that are 
new to him. Still, it does not follow that 
Mr. Ferguson’s treatment of surnames is 
scientific, unless it be supplemented with 
very much concerning which he gives but 
few hints. 

The study of surnames has not advanced 
far enough in this country for the laws 
which have governed their formation to 
be put on a secure basis. At present 
the collector of facts is more needed than 
the speculator. Many have been amused 


—though the entertainment has been of 
a pathetic sort—at the excuses which the 
early students of entomology thought it 
needful to make for the branch of science 
The feeling 


they had chosen to pursue. 





that an interest in creeping things, butter- 
flies, and bugs had to be defended shows 
itself continually in the pages of Kirby 
and Spence’s ‘ Introduction to Entomology’; 
and in another book on the same subject 
the author, in his day one of the keenest 
of observers of minute life, cautions his 
readers that if they follow in his foot- 
steps they will become the laughing-stock 
of their friends. Something of this sort 
has been the feeling with regard to the 
study of names. To dull people, who were 
content to take interest only in such things 
as were talked of at dinner-tables or written 
about in reviews, an apt quotation from 
Shakspeare seemed to settle the matter, and 
it was assumed with no little confidence that 
the knowledge to be derived from a cata- 
logue of surnames, however deftly mani- 
pulated, was of about the same value as that 
which poor Col. Hutchinson acquired when 
he whiled away his dreary captivity in 
Sandown Castle by ‘‘ sorting and aaltving 
cockle-shells which his wife and daughter 
gathered for him.” The Fates have at length 
become propitious, and it is seen that the 
names in Ingo tuamn charters and the 
dense columns of the ‘London Directory’ are 
the first and last witnesses in proof of a 
long chain of development. What they and 
the intervening evidence do prove is at pre- 
sent unsettled, but there they are, givin 

testimony, to such as can understand it, o; 
the growth of England in language, thought, 
and culture. 

Mr. Ferguson’s contention is, if we under- 
stand him rightly, that a great portion—of 
course, not all—of our names that do not 
obviously come from trades or have not 
been taken from places may be traced to 
early Teutonic and Celtic sources. The 
amount of evidence that he has collected 
and arranged in proof of this assumption 
is very great. It is, indeed, in some cases 
so overwhelming that it would be mere idle 
quibbling to call it in question. We, how- 
ever, feet that the case is not proven. The 
author has done all that man can do with 
his materials; but he has forgotten, as it 
seems to us, another sort of evidence, which 
must tell against any sweeping conclusion 
such as a person who should receive in 
simple faith all Mr. Ferguson says would 
undoubtedly be driven to. Wal once meant 
a “stranger or foreigner,” and /rid, 
“peace”; but that gives but a very slight 
probability to the idea that the signification 
of the name Wallfree is in any way explained 
by these words, that Waller is a compound 
of wal and had (war), or that Tidman is in 
any way connected with theod, “‘ pe le.” We 
do not know how the name Wallfree has 
come to exist, but there cannot be much 
doubt that Waller means one who builds 
walls; and we think Tidman may well mean 
Tideman, a name which might easily have 
originated on the Severn, the Ouse, or any 
tidal river. Mr. Ferguson does not, as far 
as we can find, mention Tidd. It is an 
old Eastern Counties name not yet extinct. 
A man who bore it was involved in the Cato 
Street Conspiracy. ; 

The fact is there is a os separation, 
not only in years, but in life, feeling, and 
most of all in language, between the time 
when the inhabitants of this land spoke the 
form of English called by all, except a few 
pedants, Anglo-Saxon, and the period when, 
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as far as our information goes, surnames 
became general among our people. It is 
evident that during these long centuries the 
old names were used very sparingly, though 
of course a few, from being popular as the 
names of saints or heroes, did survive in the 
struggle for existence. When at last sur- 
names sprang up, it is difficult to believe 
that any knowledge had been handed down 
_ from the previous time of words that had 
dropped out of the language, or had become 
so changed that they would have been un- 
recognizable by any one other than a philo- 
logist. Gart, cart may have signified ‘‘ pro- 
tection,”” but we may rely upon it that the 
man called Carder was known as such be- 
cause he carded wool for his neighbours, 
not because in some obscure way he had 
inherited a name which must have been, 
if the obvious sense be discarded, quite un- 
intelligible to himself and his fellow towns- 
men. 

Mr. Ferguson does not mention the sur- 
name Ratton, nor do we remember to have 
seen it in any modern name-list except Mr. 
Lower’s ‘ Patronymica,’ where it is explained 
as a local name derived from an estate in 
Sussex. Now Ratton has surely as much 
elaim to be connected with rad, ‘‘counsel,’’ 
as such names as Rather, Rattray, Rat- 
tham, and Ratcliffe; yet there is positive 
evidence, both of parish registers and living 
speech, that Ratton is sometimes a form of 

ayton, Drayton being, of course, derived 
from some one of the many villages of that 
name. 

In the present state of our knowledge it 
is impossible to do more than guess at the 
origin of many of the strange names that 
flourish around us. It may be suggested 
to students that when they find a surname 
passing from the stage of intelligibility to 
that of nonsense, or, what is worse, a sort of 
sense that contradicts its true meaning, they 
should put the fact on record. ‘‘Corrup- 
tions,” as Mr. Ferguson points out, ‘“ may 
be divided broadly into two kinds—those 
which proceed from a desire to improve the 
sound of a name, and those which proceed 
from a desire to make some kind of sense 
out of it.” The latter has, we believe, been 
by far the more frequent cause of the altera- 
tions which have ra place in surnames. 
All people, and more especially the ignorant, 
have a strong objection to using words to 
which they are not well accustomed, and which 
convey no sense to their minds. The eagle- 
wood of commerce has got its name by cor- 
ruption from the Malayan avg/a ; the trans- 
formation of the Bellerophon by her crew 
into the Billy Ruffian is well known. Mr. 
Ferguson adds a curious example. He 
tells us that a member of his own family 
had a vessel called the Agamemnon, which 
invariably went among sailors by the name 
of ‘“‘Mahogany Tom.” Examples of this 
kind —— be multiplied indefinitely, so 
that we have the greatest right to assume 
that in many cases family names which 
convey absurd or offensive meanings to our 
ears have been twisted into their present 
form by people who could make nothing of 
them as they originally stood. One example 
must suffice. The Tradescants were, it is 
believed, a Low Dutch family. Two of them 
were eminent naturalists in England in the 
seventeenth century, and were commonly 
known by the name of Tradeskin. Mr. 





Ferguson’s suggestion that names endin 
in buck, such as Starbuck, are local, an 
have been formed by southern people mis- 
ealling the northern beck, which they did 
not understand, is new to us, but carries 
conviction as soon as it is seen. We believe 
that the word deck, meaning a brook, is con- 
fined pretty nearly within the limits of the 
Danish settlements. That the two words, 
though equivalent, needed translation ac- 
cording to the part of England in which 
they occurred is proved by a Bill which was 
brought into Parliament on the 3rd of 
March, 1641, for naturalizing Elias Brooke 
alias Becke. The nationality of this foreigner 
is obscure, but it was evidently thought 
needful at the time to render his native name, 
whatever it was, by two English equi- 
valents. We have heard it asserted that but 
few of the strange names that occur in 
Dickens’s novels are pure invention. Mr. 
Pickwick could certainly have hung himself 
on to a county family. We have been de- 
lighted to find a solution of the name of his 
friend Mr. Snodgrass. The true form, we 
are told, is Snodgast, from sod, snot, wise, 
and gast, a guest. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Ferguson in 
rejecting a popular notion that some, at 
least, of our common surnames are derived 
from the Christian names of women. The 
notion is so unlikely as hardly to be worth 
serious attention. Mr. Ferguson says :— 

**T am very much inclined to doubt the 

existence, at least in England, of any names 
derived from women, inasmuch as in the whole 
range of our surnames I do not know of one that 
is unmistakably so derived.” 
The family of Anne, of Frickley in York- 
shire, has often been referred to as evidence 
in favour of this female name origin. There 
is, however, in this instance positive proof 
to the contrary. The head of the family 
who flourished in the time of Edward III. 
constantly occurs in the records as Sir 
William de Anne, therefore the name is 
territorial in origin, although it may be 
impossible to identify the spot from which 
the race took its name. 

It is a pity Mr. Ferguson has not said dis- 
tinctly what he believes concerning the names 
ending in ing which yet exist. Are they sur- 
vivalsof tribal names, or have they originated 
in recent days? We are inclined to hold, 
though we confess that the evidence is not 
fully satisfactory, that they are tribal. 
Stutting and Rusling may certainly be 
traced back into the Middle Ages; Wakeling 
is found in abbey charters in the reign of 
Henry II., and existed in the same neigh- 
bourhood into the sixteenth century or later. 
No pedigree has been compiled, and perhaps 
existing remains do not render this possible, 
but these Wakelings crop up from time to 
time in such orderly succession that no one 
can doubt that the first and last were con- 
nected by a series of intervening links. 








On Blue Water : some Narratives of Sport and 
Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. 


By J. F. Keane. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
THE naive simplicity and youthful direct- 
ness of Mr. Keane’s style are attractive. 
They stood him in good stead in his former 
work, helping materially tomystify his critics, 
already sufficiently exercised by doubts as to 
the reality of that famous journey to Mecca 





and Medina. We mean no disparagement 
to his previous displays of descriptive power 
when we say that in the present volume he 
is in, and on, his own element. Mr. Keane 
does not write as an outsider, or even as an 
officer. He has spent several years before 
the mast, and professes to give his own 
experiences. These are varied, and the 
contrast between the physical suffering and 
brutal tyranny which the sailor undergoes 
in ill-found ships and under ruffianly officers, 
and the general sense of satisfaction and 
mutual self-respect evolved under the op- 
posite conditions, is very well brought out. 

The philanthropists who have of late years 
been exerting themselves to promote the 
comfort and safety of our seamen, by more 
stringent supervision of the vessels they sail 
in, will see from Mr. Keane’s vivid descrip- 
tion that there is still a good deal to be done; 
and he facilitates the task by specifying the 
vessels—necessarily not a very numerous 
class—in which the atrocities he describes 
take place, viz., the Nova Scotian ships, 
which, though trading under the British flag, 
are hardly at all, he says, amenable to Board 
of Trade regulations. He gives in detail a 
stirring account of a homeward voyage in 
one of these vessels, during which one of the 
crew was murdered by the chief mate. By 
his own showing we venture to think the 
author was somewhat remiss in not attempt- 
ing to bring this villain to justice. It will 
perhaps also strike the reader as strange 
that of the crew shipped by the vessel in the 
United States, only one man besides the 
writer was of English race, while many of 
the others were totally ignorant of English, 
and not even all sailors! Mr. Keane de- 
scribes forcibly the danger of sailing with 
such a crew, and, indeed, can hardly help 
sympathizing with the officers who maltreat 
them :—- 


** Out we lay on the quivering yard—‘ look 
out you don’t get struck on the head,’—for the 
wind is whirling hundreds of yards of wet cotton 
canvas as stiff as the cover of this book, over the 
yard, and round your head, as though it were so 
much of the softest silk, now snapping like a 
thousand coach-whips, now bellying up over your 
head, and flying out with a boom like a great 
gun, and a wrench at the great yard that makes 
it sway like a willow branch. Now is the time 
you want sailors—the skill to take advantage of 
the quiet moment, or the flap of the canvas, 
that brings it into your hands ; the insensibility 
to the danger of the situation, aloft on the di 
shaking yard, whizzed a hundred feet throug 
the darkness high up over the boiling surging 
waves at every roll of the ship. A man must 
fight the gale in its might many and many a 
time before he becomes unconscious of any fear 
aloft at such a time. But he is no sailor unless 
he does so. A man who has to keep one hand 
for himself and one for the ship is not much 
good aloft on a dirty night After an hour or 
so up at the mainsail we managed to get it tied up 
in such a fashion that it drove the mate into a 
towering rage. I often fancied that some of the 
men used to like to be stuck aloft just to keep 
out of his reach. I know that after coming down 
from aloft from such a job, I used to think the 
mate was almost justified in his worst treatment 
of them. ‘Let go the topsail halliards,’ roared 
the mate to a man standing by them. ‘I ain't 
a-touching ’em, sir,’ answered the man, when a 
moment’s delay might cost a sail ora mast. If 
noné of them did that actual trick, they often 
did things quite as provoking, and made one 
almost sympathize with the mate.” 


Another standing grievance, according to 
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Mr. Keane, is the difficulty which the sailor 
has of getting redress in case of ill treat- 
ment. He specially names one consul as 
refusing to see justice done, and adds :— 

‘<Tf a consul becomes known as a magistrate 

who deals out justice with an impartial hand to 
all British subjects who may appeal to him, he 
is at once recalled or superseded.” 
But in stating that the class of ship of which 
he is speaking is ‘‘ manned by the very dregs 
and off-scouring of the seafaring classes ’’”— 
which, indeed, he admits, ‘“‘ may be either 
a cause or effect of the present state of 
affairs’? — he touches what is the main 
difficulty of the whole question. For 
evidently it must often be very difficult 
for a consul to estimate the worth of an 
accusation (which may easily be a con- 
spiracy) brought by such men against their 
officers, and it must be equally difficult for 
the officers, often men of not much higher 
position or training than their crews, to 
ascertain and keep within the limits of a 
needful severity. 

On the question of the validity of the 
common sailor’s grievances, however, Mr. 
Keane’s opinions have, at all events, the 
value derived from the circumstance that 
he himself belongs by birth and position 
to a different class. He gives some account 
of his boyhood—high spirits and a love of 
wandering and adventure, misunderstood 
and unwisely repressed, ending, after a pre- 
liminary run away, in a long apprenticeship 
at sea. There is something pathetic in the 
boy’s wondering, amid the moral confusion 
produced by vile surroundings, whether he 
really was a very wicked boy or not :— 

** At fourteen I was moving among sick- 
ness and disease in a most loathsome form, and 
under privations such that I already—as I 
thought of the thirsty morrow—regretted the 
three laps I had given the ship’s dog from my 
allowance when it had been served out to me at 
4p.M. that evening.” 

One of his shipmates was dying of scurvy, 
murdered, certainly, as effectually as the 
one in the American ship who was knocked 
on the head :— 

‘** How are you, Tom?’ I said in a low voice 
so as not to waken the watch below. But old 
Tom was too far gone to speak at once, so I tried 
to make him eat a small piece of pickled gherkin 
from a bottle of pickles that stood by his head. 
How blue and swollen his poor lips and sloughing 
gums were! When he had swallowed this anti- 
scorbutic with great pain, the old man tried to 
speak and at last muttered almost inaudibly, 
‘Poor Tom ‘Il never have another drunk !’ 
This was too evidently true, but young and 
thoughtless as I was it sounded strange and 
awful from a dying man. ‘Oh yes! I'll bet 
you’re the first drunk when we get in,’ I 
answered hopefully, but received no answer 
“About four bells’ (2 a.m.) ‘we heard a noise in 
his bunk like a cock crowing,’ said one of them, 
‘and when we looked at ) at eight bells’ 
(4 a.m.) ‘he was a stiff ’un.’ ‘Is that so? must 
have been his death-rattle,’ said the mate. 

You'd best pass him up at once.’ ” 

Mr. Keane describes in graphic detail 
the dietary provided on board this ship, and 
common, till very recently, in many others. 
In this respect, however, he says, a t 
improvement has taken place; po he 
relates pleasant reminiscences of voyages of 
& very different kind from the above, varied 
by excursions on shore, where distinctions 
of rank were sunk for the time, and every 


one thoroughly enjoyed himself. A specially ' 





pleasant impression is produced by his 
account of a voyage in an Austrian ship, 
manned chiefly by Italians. On first goin 
alongside, indeed, he noticed an uproar ws 
excitement on board so great that he hesi- 
tated to embark, believing a mutiny to be in 
progress. It turned out, however, to be only 
a rat hunt, and the courteous way in which 
the English sailor, ignorant of the language, 
was treated may suggest reflections, un- 
flattering to our self-esteem, on the probable 
contrast had the case been reversed. Among 
other capital bits of description the author 
tells how on one occasion, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, the ship was running before 
a westerly gale; a change of weather was 
expected, and the crew were beginning to 
shorten sail when the wind fell so suddenly 
that the ship was practically taken aback, 
and rolled into the trough of the sea, wave 
after wave breaking over her. A big water 
cask got loose and soon cleared the decks, 
and was beginning to do some damage, when 
Mr. Keane severed some of the hoops by a 
blow with an axe, so that it stove itself in and 
became harmless. The captain cried out, 
‘‘ Well done, Mr. Keane! I thought that 
cask would make a clean breach through 
the bulwarks. We’re in a nice mess, aren’t 
we?” This approval was a relief to the 
young sailor, for the sacrifice of a cask of 
water was a serious matter. 

But this clever book depends less for its 
effect on descriptions of striking incidents 
than on the vivid impression it leaves of the 
general tenor of the sailor’s life and his 
way of looking at things. Those especially 
who have made long voyages or mixed 
much with sailors will appreciate the writer’s 
eculiar tone 
y the condi- 


accurate presentment of the 
and frame of mind generated 
tions of a seafaring life, and the effect is 
much enhanced by the sprinkling of racy, 
characteristic dialogues and anecdotes. The 


writer has also a deal to say about 
sharks, their natural history and the best 
ways of catching them; and he tells some 
good stories and some horrible ones about 
them, the latter, however, relating to the 
eruelties perpetrated by men upon sharks, 
and not to the injuries inflicted by sharks 
upon men, about which, as a rule, the author 
is very sceptical. 

Some of Mr. Keane’s readers may fancy 
that he would have seen the sea-serpent ; he 
saw nothing so commonplace as this, but on 
the contrary something so wonderful that, 
being then a small boy, he felt that if he 
told it he ‘“‘ would most likely get a lickin 
for telling lies,’ and so kept his own coeianel: 
not only during the voyage, but ‘“ for years 
after.” But his readers may feel sure that 
his story has not suffered by keeping. 





Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Collected and edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Linton. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Unner the title of ‘Golden Apples of Hes- 

perus’ Mr. Linton issued last year for 

private circulation a volume, which he had 
rinted with his own hand, of selected 

English oems. Had the selection been 

made without taste or judgment the book 

would still have been of considerable in- 
terest, for Mr. Linton’s artistic skill has 
seldom appeared to better advantage than 





in the exquisite frontispiece to that volume 
and the dainty headings and tailpieces that 
adorn so many of the pages. But the 
editor’s taste in poetry is as true as his 
touch in wood engraving. He is a genuine 
lover of the muses, and has himself written 
verses that have no slight charm. In his 
little book of ‘ Windfalls’ may be found 
many a sweet, wholesome lesson of charity, 
taught in verse that has a ring of its own. 
Five-and-forty years ago, in the pages 
of the National, he tried to make Shelley 
popular, and was quick to appreciate the 
genius of Mr. Tennyson; and now he is 
understood to be engaged on a large antho- 
logy that shall be completely representative 
of English poetry from Chaucer to our own 
day. In the ‘Hesperus’ volume Mr. Linton 
began with Dunbar and ended with Mr. 
Horne. ‘The present collection, which is 
embellished with charming woodcuts and 
tastefully printed, deals only with sixteenth 
and seventeenth century poems, some 
reprinted from ‘ Hesperus’ and others 
drawn from Elizabethan miscellanies and 
books of madrigals. It should be borne 
in mind that Mr. Linton did his work 
across the Atlantic, and could only use 
such materials as were accessible in the 
land of his adoption. Hence the absence 
of. poems by Breton, Barnfield, and others. 
But notwithstanding all omissions, the book 
will be welcome alike to the ordinary 
reader and the scholar. 

In a prefatory note the editor says that 
he has “ done all an unlearned man is able 
to do” in presenting a correct text. Our 
fear is that he is too fond of setting the 
crooked straight, and that he makes emen- 
dations where they are not required. He 
claims to have taken ‘for guide the belief 
that our poets were not writers of non- 
sense,” a statement which reminds one 
of Keightley’s apology for tampering out- 
rageously with Shakspeare’s text. t 
may appear nonsense to Mr. Linton others 
have no difficulty in accepting. If Nicholas 
Grimoald wrote, 

As mellow pears above the crabs esteemed be, 
we cannot commend an editor for printing 
‘‘harsh crabs,” even though the correction 
makes the antithesis more pointed. For 
‘From that place the morn is broke (in 
the ‘Faithful Shepherdess’), Mr. Linton 

rints “‘From that place where morni 
roke,” denouncing the old reading (whi 
was accepted by Dyce) as “ ungrammatical 
nonsense.” ‘The line as corrected certainly 
sounds better to modern ears, but the omis- 
sion of ‘‘ where” or ‘‘ whence” could easily 
be paralleled, and “‘ broke” for ‘“ broken” 
is not uncommon. As Mr. Linton is always 
careful to record the original readings in his 
notes, we cannot be angry with him; but it 
is a pity that he is so sensitive to a false 
rhyme. Thomas Watson, who is rather too 
prominently represented in this collection, 
ends some verses ‘ On Sidney’s Death’ thus : 
Sweet Sidney lives in heaven; therefore let our 
weeping 

Be turn’d to hymns and songs of pleasant greeting. 
To make a perfect rhyme the editor alters 
“ greeting” to “ keeping,” but leaves the 
reader to guess what is meant by “‘ pleasant 
keeping.” It is to be hoped that in the 
larger anthology Mr. Linton will not think 
it necessary to correct Shelley’s imperfect 
rhymes. 
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Few people areaware how much delightful 
poetry is hidden away in the miscellanies and | 
song-books of the early seventeenth century. | 
At least a third of Mr. Linton’s book is | 
drawn from these sources, and there is not a 
line that one would wish to cancel. What 
dainty verses are these from ‘Bateson’s 
Madrigals ’!— 

Sister, awake ! close not your eyes ! 
The day its light discloses : 
And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses, 
See! the clear Sun, the world’s bright eye, 
In at our window peeping ! 
Lo, how he blusheth to espy 
Us idle wenches sleeping. 
Therefore awake ! make haste, I say, 
And let us without staying, 
All in our gowns of green so gay, 
Into the park a-maying. 
The unique freshness and old-world charm 
of such verse as that can never be reproduced. 
And here is a fanciful conceit from ‘ Wilbye’s 
Madrigals,’ exquisitely touched as an epi- 
gram of Meleager :— 
Lady ! when I behold the roses sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbours, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love 
harbours, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For, viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips or your lips be the 
roses, 

The editor justly complains of the neglect 
into which Sir Philip Sidney has fallen. In 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ collection only ten 
lines are given, and those incorrectly; in 
the present volume nearly a score of pages 
is devoted to him. It is pleasant, too, to 
find some extracts from John Davies of 
Hereford, whose existence is ignored in 


Mr. Ward’s anthology. The lines begin- 
ning ‘ How bless’d is he, though ever 
cross’d,”’ should find a place in every col- 
lection hereafter; and room should also be 
made for the following :— 


AN HELLESPONT OF CREAM, 

If there were, 0! an Hellespont of cream 
Between us, milk-white Mistress ! I would swim 
To you, to show to both my love’s extreme, 
Leander-like,—yea, dive from brim to brim, 
But met I with a butter'’d pippin-pie 
Floating upon ’t, that would I make my boat 
To waft me to you without jeopardy : 
Though sea-sick I might be while it did float, 
Yet if a storm should rise, by night or day, 
Of sugar-snows or hail of care-aways, 
Then if I found a pancake in my way, 
It like a plank should bear me to your quays; 
Which having found, if they tobacco kept, 
The smoke should dry me well before I slept. 

From William Browne only one extract is 
given. We should like to have seen the 
charming song, omitted from Mr. Ward’s 
collection, ‘‘ Shall I tell you whom I love?” 
Another old favourite of ours, likewise 
omitted by the collectors, is ‘‘ Now that the 
Spring hath filled our veins,” a song that 
has the genuine bacchanalian ring. For 
epithalamia Mr. Linton has a very decided 
taste. He gives us one by Sidney, another 
by Ben Jonson, and a third by Henry 
Vaughan. If he had included others we 
should have been well pleased, for our early 
poets never duniaged their richness and 
strength moro fully than when engaged in 
such compositions. Spenser’s ‘Epiihalamion’ 
was excluded from the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
collection as ‘‘not in harmony with modern 


manners.” From such prudery (which to | 


some extent disfigured Mr. Ward’s volumes 


also) the present book is happily free. The 
editor is not afraid to give Suckling’s ‘Ballad 
of a Wedding’ without excision, and nobody 
whose opinion is worth having will blame 
him for so doing. 

It is curious that Cowley is passed over. 
Posterity has strangely reversed the judg- 
ment of this poet’s contemporaries, but 
in the faded crown that binds his brows 
there are yet some blossoms that keep their 
scent and colour. Of that greater master 
of conceits, the weighty, fantastical Dean of 
St. Paul’s, John Donne, ample appreciation 
is shown. Crashaw’s rich and subtle poem, 
‘Wishes to his Supposed Mistress,’ is 
quoted in full, at the risk of boring hasty 
readers. Only one piece of Henry Vaughan’s 
is included; and, strange to say, Wither is 
entirely neglected. But it is ungenerous to 
complain of omissions when the editor has 
provided so much. The book is one over 
which readers will linger long and to which 
they will often return. 








Niccols Machiavelli e ¢ suoi Tempi. By Pas- 
quale Villari. Vol. III. (Florence, Le 
Monnier.) 

The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic 
Writings of Niccold Machiavelli. Translated 
by C. Detmold. 4 vols. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tux completion of Prof. Villari’s exhaustive 

study of one of the most anomalous of 

geniuses and of one of the most anomalous 
of historical periods may be regarded as 
quite an event in Italian literature, espe- 
cially if it be considered that Prof. Villari 
conquered many years ago the first place 
among living Italian historians by his work 
on Savonarola, and that no rival has since 
arisen to dispute it. When the first volume 
of the present work appeared, so far back as 

1877, considerable curiosity was felt regard- 

ing the manner in which Prof. Villari would 

carry out a work projected and begun upon 

so vast a scale, and some thought such a 

scheme rather ill advised. Prof. Villari 

appears to have started with a desire to 
solve what may now fairly be called the 

Machiavelli puzzle—with a desire to ascer- 

tain the exact nature and position of the 

earliest of modern publicists and historical 
philosophers. Machiavelli was not intended 
to illustrate his times, but his times were to 
be studied merely for the better understand- 
ing of Machiavelli. Such was evidently 
Prof. Villari’s original conception of the 
work. But the learned historian has let 
himself be tempted into enlarging his plan 
till the account of Machiavelli’s life and 
works has been embedded in what is virtu- 
ally a substantive work on the Renaissance. 

Of the first volume three-quarters consist of 

a detailed account (300 pages long) of the 

political, social, and literary development of 

Italy from Petrarch to Lorenzo dei Medici, 

inclusive of both; chapters on the history 

of all the principal Italian states, on the 
humanists in Florence, Rome, Naples, and 

Milan, and on the Italian and Latin poets 

of the early Renaissance — constituting a 

complete and extremely valuable rival to 

Burckhardt’s ‘Kultur der Renaissance,’ 

which, when the impression of its vast 

amount of detailed information is still fresh 
in the mind, makes one wonder how other 
writers can have diluted their Renaissance 

‘lore into three or four or five huge volumes. 








Of the second volume fifty pages are de- 
voted to a kind of essay upon the literature 
and art of the time of Julius II. and Leo X. 
This is, in fact, only a continuation of 
the substantive work on the Renaissance 
which Prof. Villari has been pleased to call 
the introduction ; and throughout the whole 
book there are scattered chapters on politics 
and literature, which, when added to the 
rest, really complete a history of Italian 
politics and civilization from the end of the 
fourteenth century to the beginning of the 
second quarter of the sixteenth. In the 
midst of this the chapters on Machiavelli’s 
life and works are to be found disconnected— 
passages of minute personal biography and 
minute individual criticism which must strike 
the reader as utterly anomalous in this store- 
house of general information about a long 
period and an infinite number of persons. 
One cannot help asking oneself whether 
Machiavelli, great as he is, deserves to be 
given an amount of attention so completely 
out of all proportion to his real importance 
when compared with many of his contem- 
poraries, when compared with the whole 
civilization of which he was but a single 
product ; and this brings us to the question, 
Has not the importance of a man’s surround- 
ings been vastly exaggerated of late years? 
That every man, and more particularly every 
man of genius, statesman, poet, philosopher, 
or artist, owes at least as much of his 
identity to intellectual as to physical pro- 
genitors, and that his mind is as much made 
up of the notions of his contemporaries as 
is his body of the food which he eats—this 
much is undoubtedly the case. But the 
tendency of nearly all recent writers of 
philosophical or artistic biography is to 
suppose that as their whole attention has 
been engrossed by their particular hero, so 
also must all, or very nearly all, the various 
elements of the society whence he emerged 
have been likewise engrossed in his produc- 
tion. ‘The whole universe was required to 
produce such a man”’ is the impression which 
we carry away from half the biographical 
studies of thinkers or artists which are now- 
adays written, and the impression is effaced 
only by our finding that the same absorp- 
tion of the whole world, the same incubation 
of a whole century, was required for the sole 
production of some other thinker or artist ; 
and thus ad infinitum. That Machiavelli, 
more, perhaps, than any other writer, was 
the product of his times, is unquestion- 
able; but he was not the product of the 
whole of his times, and one cannot help 
smiling when Prof. Villari, while distinctly 
stating that there is not a trace of any 
interest in art to be discovered in any of 
Machiavelli’s writings, yet insists upon 
giving us a long account of the labours 
of the great artists of the early sixteenth 
century, including considerable historical 
and biographical detail concerning their 
single masterpieces. One would be sorry 
to lose Prof. Villari’s clear and often masterly 
exposition of many matters which concern 
Machiavelli only in the most distant way, 
and which merely distract the mind from the 
study of his individual career and genius. 
But it is impossible not to lament that Prof. 
Villari should not have written two homo- 
geneous works instead of one extremely 
heterogeneous and amorphous book, and 
given us a more developed and conscientious 
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history of the Renaissance, and a more 
restricted and more compact life of Machia- 
velli; and it must be lamented the more as 
Prof. Villari is but one of the many distin- 
guished examples which seem to prove that 
the habit of essay-writing and the con- 
venient but disastrous influence of the 
milieu theory are gradually demoralizing 
our historical sense. 

Wereit possible to excise from Prof. Villari’s 
book those parts which most render it anoma- 
lous and shapeless, it would, we think, appear 
that (with the exception of the masterly 
sketches of the various humanists of the 
fifteenth century) just those parts are pos- 
sessed of least intrinsic value which have 
the least connexion with Machiavelli’s life 
and works. Prof. Villari, who is an excel- 
jent hand at stating a theory or at giving a 
distinct account of short political periods, 
has neither the genius of the biographico- 
political historian, who deals with large 
spaces of time, with events seen from their 
epic side, and with strongly marked public 
characters, nor the endowment of the 
literary and artistic critic. His account of 
Italian poetry is singularly weak and vague 
(especially when compared with his power- 
ful analysis of writers on politics), and his 
chapter on art quite astonishingly poor, as 
is proved by the sudden attempt at effects 
of rhetoric, which in all other parts of his 
work he entirely eschews. The fact is that 
Prof. Villari’s mind has considerable affinity 
to the mind of Machiavelli. What interests 
him, what he understands, is the causes of 
political events, the forms of political or- 
ganization, the various ways of viewing the 
relations of the individual and the state, of 
political expediency and social morality; and 
it is, we think, to a certain tendency to specu- 
late, in the midst of modern institutions and 
in the light of modern science, on the sub- 
jects whereon Machiavelli speculated in the 
disorder of dying feudalism and in the 
semi-obscurity of lingering medizevalism ; 
to the desire of practically applying abstract 
political theory for the benefit of a re- 
organized modern Italy which lurks in the 
mind of the modern historian as there lurked 
in the mind of the publiciste of the sixteenth 
century the desire to use his theoretical 
knowledge for the defence of his decaying 
country,—it is to this similarity of mental 
temper that is due the extraordinary interest 
of Prof. Villari’s study of Machiavelli’s 
thinkings and strivings. 

Whether or not the Machiavelli whom we 
are shown by this his most thorough and 
enthusiastic student is the Machiavelli who 
really existed, many disputative persons 
will probably call in question, but only those 
can decide who know more about the author 
of ‘The Prince’ than does Prof. Villari, and it 
is doubtful whether any one ever will. Certain 
it is that out of the pages of Prof. Villari’s 
book there arises a Machiavelli who, instead 
of being the sphinx-man of most modern 
writers, is a perfectly intelligible character ; 
nay, more, who, instead of being a hateful 
impossibility made up of antithetical quali- 
ties, is among historical and literary figures 
one of those most striking in complete 
homogeneousness of nature, unswervingness 
of opinion, and one-sidedness of aim—a man 
who, just because we so easily recognize the 
intensity and narrowness of his mind, can- 
not fail to awaken not merely our sympathy, 





but also in some measure our compassion. 
Prof. Villari shows us the gradual substi- 
tution of the conception of the state as the 
especial work of the greatest and wisest of 
men (a conception which endured through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as we see by the Tarentum of Fénelon and 
the reformed France of Mably) for the 
medizeval notion that all political matters 
were due to the direct interference of the 
Divinity ; and at the same time he makes us 
perceive the gradual infiltration into Christian 
ethics of the classic type of virtue as an energy 
militant for temporal good, and capable of 
sacrificing all minor interests to one great 
aim. Further, hemakes us understand almost 
instinctively how to a mind as daringly 
generalizing and as ardently practical as that 
of Machiavelli — a mind which, despite all 
appearance of cynicism and cold - blooded- 
ness, was constantly being carried away by 
the mixed enthusiasm of the man of science 
and of the reforming patriot—it inevitably 
appeared that since states could be 
created, or at least reorganized, by single 
individuals, and since the creation or re- 
organization of a state was tantamount to 
the moral redemption of all its subjects, 
it became compatible with the highest 
virtue, nay rather it became the proof 
of it, to sacrifice to this end any considera- 
tion of ordinary morality. Starting from 
the false premise that a single man may 
make or unmake a nation, and from the 
logical deduction that to create a state was 
the highest human duty, a mind as imagina- 
tive, as incapable of concessions, as that of 
Machiavelli went on to generalize, from the 
acts of flagrant ill faith and ruthless in- 
humanity which had been perpetrated by 
various Italian princes in order to obtain 
and maintain power in the utter confusion 
of dissolving medizeval institutions, that a 
man might be in every respect a monster 
and yet deserve the very highest praise for 
virtue, which there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that Machiavelli understood in any sense 
differing from ours. Moreover, as Prof. 
Villari points out, it was inevitable that at 
the moment when history was first considered 
as something independent of providential 
interference, and while there existed as yet 
no rudiment of that most modern of all 
sciences, sociology, a thinker like Machia- 
velli should ascribe to'a single human 
being, liable to be judged by the standard 
of morality of his fellows, all those violent 
measures which are now attributed to the 
mere blind necessity of things, and which, 
occasionally producing an ultimate improve- 
ment to society at the expense of infinite 
ruin and suffering, do not affect us as unjust 
and immoral, because no longer connected 
with a human being having human re- 
sponsibilities. Add to this the general 
moral indifference of a period of complete 
social destruction and renovation, and a 
certain kind of dryness, of ruthless follow- 
ing out of principles, we might almost say 
of destructiveness, natural in a mind full 
of discoveries and bent upon reform, and we 
can easily understand how a man as disin- 
terestedly patriotic as Machiavelli, or rather 
a man whose sole interest in life was his 
patriotism, could put on paper the terrible 
paradoxes, the more terrible truths of 
‘The Prince,’ not with the view of unmask- 
ing tyranny, as was supposed by the patriotic 





Italian critics of the first half of this century, 
but with a view to teaching a man capable 
of great designs and ruthless actions how to 
unite into a nation, to save and avenge, the 
trampled Italy of the Renaissance. 

It is curious to follow under Prof. Villari’s 
guidance the manner in which the almost 
monomania of patriotism developed in 
Machiavelli’s life: how every faculty of his 


‘mind worked towards one object ; and how, 


while patriotism, uniting with an almost un- 
exampled intuition of administrative matters, 
led Machiavelli to the mc... minute study 
and practical arrangement of military con- 
— it led him, thanks to his wonder- 
ly sanguine imagination, to see a pos- 
sible deliverer of Italy in every rsh 8 
Borgia or Medici. And it is impossible, in 
ishing Prof. Villari’s book, not to feel the 
athos that there isin the life of this un- 
ovable and cynical enthusiast, in the un- 
broken series of his patriotic disillusions, in 
the constant neglect and suspicion with which 
his unflagging patriotism was repaid by one 
party after another, and finally in the not 
inexplicable and not undeserved reproach 
which for centuries rewarded his disin- 
terested and unblushing statement of what 
he believed to be such truths as alone could 
redeem his country. 

Mr. Detmold, the American translator of 
Machiavelli, deserves much credit for the 
four handsome volumes he has issued. The 
are well printed, embellished with three ad- 
mirable portraits, and there is an excellent 
index. e translator has evidently taken 
much trouble in accomplishing his self- 
imposed task; many of his renderings are 
happy; but as a whole his version is a little 
too literal to be very easy reading. Still 
he merits the gratitude of all who, not 
reading Italian easily, desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the thoughts of 
the famous Florentine. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
A Modern Lover. By George Moore. 3 vols. 
Tinsley Brothers. ) 

Like Ships upon the Sea. By Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Romance of Coombehurst. By E. M. 

Alford. 2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons. 
Wuew the critic who has opened , 
George Moore’s book comes across, on his 
second page, the statement that his hero had 
“too developed hips, always in a man the 
sign of a weak and lascivious nature,” and 
is shortly afterwards informed that “ under 
the little black dress” of one of the heroines 
‘ther tiny figure, half a girl’s, half a woman’s, 
swelled like a rosebud in its leaves,” his 
natural impulse is to feel disgusted with such 
a writer. This, however, is unnecessary. 
For a man who has evidently read a great 
many French novels, and who has an in- 
clination towards naturalist literature and 
impressionist art, Mr. Moore is not at all 
shocking. And though the carrying out of 
his ‘ Modern Lover’ is not quite equal to 
its conception, the book shows that if its 
author would take trouble and clear his 
mind of cant (there are cants of a Pose 
many different sorts) he might do somethi f- 
The idea of Louis Seymour, the hero wi 
the hips, was probably originally suggested 
by Murger’s ‘ Buveurs d’Kau,’ but only in 
general. Heis a man physically very hand- 
some and morally rather weak than vicious, 
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possessed also of a certain faculty for art, 
who tries to live up to impressionism and 
(rather more fortunately for the public than 
Mr. Moore seems to think) fails, and who, 
without any very conscious desire to play the 
Lovelace, attracts scores of women and makes 
them all miserable. Mr. Moore has showna 
ome sense both of art and nature in making 

is herorather prosperous inthe long run, and 
in not making even his beautiful wife, who 
is far too good for him, quarrel with him or 
console herself in any scandalous fashion 
when she discovers his paltry infidelities. 
The chief faults of the book are that the 
social and political and ethical satire is 
woefully conventional and secondhand, and 
that none of the characters is by any means 
= the part which he or she has to play. 

- Moore has, in fact, committed in litera- 
ture much the same fault as he makes his 
hero commit in art—he has attempted to 
make a plan out of his head do instead of 
experience and appreciation of human docu- 
ments. He too obviously takes his social 
knowledge from comic and ‘‘society’’ papers, 
nor is he very careful to observe chronology 
even in this very perilous selection of autho- 
rities. It would be easy to ‘cut up” his 
book, even without reference to its unlucky 
spelling of French proper names, “‘ Regi- 
nault,” ‘ Baudrie,” &c.; but its general 
conception has sufficient merit to make it 
preferable to advise Mr. Moore never to 
take a fact, even if it be about an wsthete 
ora professional beauty, at second hand, and, 
above all, not to believe what he reads in 
the papers. Not to believe what you read 
in the papers may be said to be the first and 

at commandment of modern life. 

‘Like Ships upon the Sea’ is a story of 
modern Roman life, in which an English 
heroine and her vulgar old uncle and aunt 
play a part. There is a good deal of origin- 
ality in the mixture of characters, and the 
author shows that she must have a consider- 
able knowledge of the ways and thoughts of 
the Italians of to-day. She represents them 
as having an uneasy desire to be self- 
sufficient, bitten by a craze for startin 
porte ag tere and for speculation, and povecias | 
in the bitter strife of parties. The story of 


the love of a simple — country girl for 


an Italian soldier is told effectively and with 
nice feeling in the author’s pleasant and 
graceful style. 

‘The Romance of Coombehurst’ is not 
very difficult to guess at after the first 
chapter. It is obvious that the ‘‘ simple 

ild,” as Miss Dorothy with reason calls 
herself, is the rightful heir to Coombehurst, 
with its woods stocked with partridges and 
its butterflies with “ gauzy” wings. The 
de facto squire, with his dark hair and 

features, we recognize as the worldly 
who would conceal his guilty know- 
of the truth, and a similar instinct 
us to associate his younger brother, 
him of the blue eyes and brown hair—the 
“‘ quixotic fellow” as he acknowledges him- 

to be—with the hand of the heiress when 
she shall have thrown off her Cinderella-like 
surroundings. However, if the plot be not 
cunningly concocted, the story is not un- 
pleasantly told. The worst fault is a cer- 
tain inexperience of rural life, and of the 
modes of thought and speech of rustics 
off the stage. This defect spoils the local 
colouring, as does the absence of detail 





regarding the geography of Vernon and 
Basil’s wanderings among the “ natives” 
in some nameless region. The heroine, if 
a little ‘‘ bread-and-butterish,” is a fairly 
complete conception, and not without her 
charms, and Robin Rich endures with some 
grace the agonies of calf-love. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
John Heywood’s Paragon Readers.—Illustrated 
Primer. Parts I. and II. (Heywood.)—These 
firstreading- books, prepared by practised teachers, 
are likely to answer well enough the purpose 
of teaching children to read ; but it is putting 
rather a serious stumbling-block in their way to 
require them to begin their difficult task by learn- 
ing the alphabet in capitals and small letters, 
both printed and written—in other words, no 
less than four alphabets altogether. Each lesson 
in the second part consists of sentences connected 
in sense, though not always forming, as the 
preface implies, ‘‘ a continuous narrative.” The 
pieces of poetry, so called, are simply sermons 
in rather lame verse. Nursery rhymes would 
have been much better in their place. Some 
useful hints to teachers are prefixed to each 
part, and there is an abundant supply of illus- 
trations. 


The Granville Series.—Reading Book. Sixth 
Standard. (Burns & Oates.)—The lessons com- 
posing this reading-book consist of passages 
from standard authors, among whom Shak- 
speare occupies the largest space. There is a 
good supply of notes affording useful informa- 
tion on matters of fact, but not complete or 
always correct in explaining the derivation and 
meaning of words. The sense given generally 
suits pretty well the particular passage in which 
the words occur, but is often not that which 
they properly bear. Thus, in the phrase ‘‘ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence,” fleeting is inter- 
preted ‘*‘ changeable,” and in the same lesson 
** cited wp a thousand fearful times” is said to 
mean ‘‘ talked about,” both which interpreta- 
tions are inexact. A much worse blunder is 
this strange note—‘‘ Austerity, severe, stern.” 
The illustrations are not remarkable for excel- 
lence or utility, many of them being simply 
fancy sketches. 


The Granville Series. —Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
King Richard IT., with Illustrations, Explanatory 
Notes, Questions for Examination, dc. (Burns 
& Oates.)—In the notes to this play there is a 
good deal of historical information throwing light 
upon the allusions to persons and events. The 
explanation of words and phrases, especially 
those which are metaphorical, is less satisfactory, 
being too exclusively adapted to the part of the 

lay in which they are found, and omitting or 

insufficiently supplying an account of their origin, 
besides being sometimes inaccurate. In some 
instances the information given seems scarcely 
needed; but the following note is all but useless 
for want of explanation: ‘‘ My fair stars, in 
allusion to the belief in astrology prevalent in 
Shakespeare’s time.” The questions for examina- 
tion may be found useful, as also the lists of 
prefixes and affixes. It should be added that 
the volume is well got up and illustrated. 


Globe Readings from Standard Authors.—The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and the Lady of the 
Lake. By Walter Scott.—Marmion and the Lord 
of the Isles. By Walter Scott.—The Task, John 
Gilpin, dc. By W. Cowper.—The Vicar of 
Wakefield. By O. Goldsmith. With a Memoir 
of Goldsmith by Prof. Masson. (Macmillan 
& Co.)— We gladly welcome these shilling 
editions of standard works, with which all ought 
to be familiar, but which, if not included in the 
course of popular education, would be in danger 
of falling into neglect. Each of these volumes 
is neatly printed, well bound in cloth, and 
carefully edited. The type is rather small and 
crowded, but not too much so for young eyes. 





Mr. Palgrave’s introductions to the two con- 
taining Scott's poems narrate the circumstances 
under which they were written, and describe the 
scenes to which they allude. Mr. Masson’s 
memoir of Goldsmith, reprinted from that pre- 
fixed to the Globe edition of his miscellaneous 
works, occupying as it does more than half as 
much space as is allotted to the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ is altogether out of proportion, if not out. 
of place here. But for this the charming story 
might have been printed in larger type on the 
same number of less crowded pages. If a life 
of Geldsmith must be given, it should be on a 
much smaller scale, and in a style more suitable 
for young readers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE opened Mr. B. G. Kinnear’s Cruces Shake- 
speariane (Bell & Sons) with some misgiving, 
but were soon delighted to find that we were 
in the hands of an able and acute critic. The 
native good sense which distinguished the 
early Shakspearean commentators is conspicuous 
throughout the present book. Ina short address 
‘*To the reader” Mr. Kinnear tells us that the 
general principle on which he has proceeded ‘‘is 
that of analogy : it is assumed that in passages 
more or less similar in tenour a correspondin; 
similarity of expression may be looked for, an 
that from internal evidence alone a key may 
be found to the true reading of many doubt- 
ful and obviously corrupt passages.” The plan 
is good, and has been carried out at the 
cost of considerable labour. Mr. Kinnear 
seems not to have a close acquaintance 
with Elizabethan literature, and occasionally 
goes wrong in very simple points. His book, 
which extends to five hundred pages, would have 
been improved if it had been reduced to half the 
size by the exclusion of irrelevant matter, but: 
whoever reads these notes and emendations 
carefully will find much to reward him for his 
trouble. In ‘1 Henry IV.,’ IL. i., for ‘‘burgo- 
masters and great oneyers” Mr. Kinnear proposes 
‘‘burgomasters and great signiors,” comparing 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. i. :— 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood. 
He observes with some point: ‘In scenes of 
low comedy Shakespeare uses words well known 
to his audience, and such as are to be found in 
the dramas, &c., of the time; if Peto meant to 
say great ones, he would in all probability have 
used the word; no such hen as oneyers has 
been met with elsewhere, and it seems a pro- 
bable and not difficult misprint for signiors.”” 
Sometimes a bold emendation is suggested on a 
passage where nobody has suspected a corrup- 
tion. Thus in ‘ Lear,’ V. iii.,— 

Let’s, then, determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings, — 
Mr. Kinnear pronounces the italicized words to 
be ‘‘an evident misprint,” and proposes ‘‘ With 
the consent of all.” Again, in ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ III. v.,— 
If after two days’ shine Athens contain thee, 


Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to swell our spirit, 
He shall be executed presently,— 
for ‘swell our spirit ” he at “vail our 
spirit,” comparing ‘2 Henry IV.,’ I. i.:— 

The bloody Douglas 

’Gan vail his stomach, 


Such emendations as these will find a place im 
the notes of future “ variorum” editions, but 
even Mr. Kinnear himself would hardly venture 
to admit them into the text. 


Ottilie, an Lighteenth Century Idyl, by Vernon 
Lee (Fisher Unwin), is a short and slight 
story, pleasantly and carefully written. The 
characters are German, the scene is laid in two 
small German towns, and the time chosen is the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
tale is one of sisterly affection. Called upon to 
choose between her young brother and her lover, 
the sister prefers her brother’s happiness to her 
own. The brother, less self-denying, makes 
a foolish marriage, afterwards gets separated 
from his wife, and ultimately finds consolation 
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in the unchanging affection of his sister. The 
author lets the reader have a glimpse of Germany 
in the “‘ Sturm und Drang” period, and vividly 
and without tediousness shows society changing 
from the old to the newideas. The story is 

thetic without being passionate, and is ela- 
borated with sufficient care and restraint to 
deserve to be called an idyl. 

Messrs, Georce Bert & Sons send us Lusus 
Intercisi, by Mr. Henry J. Hodgson, the doyen 
of a large family of scholars. is initials have 
been for the last thirty years familiar to all 
schoolboys. He contributed to the ‘ Sabrinz 
Corolla,’ and succeeded, after the death of Arch- 
deacon Drury, to the editorship of ‘ Arundines 
Cami.’ The little volume of verse-translations 
which he now publishes will, therefore, awaken 
pleasant recollections in the minds of many men 
who have long since abandoned and almost for- 
gotten their academic learning. It contains 
most of the pieces which Mr. Didnt contri- 
buted to the famous collections which we have 
mentioned, together with some additional trans- 
lations and some original epigrams composed for 
the Election dinner at Westminster School. The 
later productions show no decline in Mr. Hodg- 
son’s art. He is fluent and facile, but never 
quite so exact, so startlingly happy, as some 
other composers. He too often expands a 
thought or disturbs the order of the English. 
These defects in little details, which, of course, 
are hardly noticeable in an isolated composition, 
become more apparent in a collection of many 
pieces by the same hand. For the rest, it is 
sufficient to say that Mr. Hodgson’s forte lies 
in Latin lyrics and elegiacs, and that he seldom 
attempts hexameters or Greek verse. We may 
give, in conclusion, his version of Mr. Tenny- 
éon’s epitaph on Franklin :— 

Non hic Nauta,jaces preclare: tua ossa nivalis 
Arctos habet rigido contumulata gelu : 

Tuque magis faustis, anima o fortissima, velis 
Non jam terrestrem pergis adire polum. 

We have received from Messrs. Charavay 
Brothers, of Paris, a volume by M. Charles 
Nauroy called Les Derniers Bourbons, which con- 
tains an account of the murder of the Duc de 
Berri, of little interest, and some notes on other 
stories connected with the French royal family 
between 1789 and 1830. The story of Madame 
de Polastron is prettily told, but not in the 
author’s own words, and his volume is a mere 
piece of ‘‘ book-making.” 

Messrs. WaLKER & Co. have sent some 
specimens of leather note-paper, which are very 
pleasant to write upon. 


We have on our table The Life and Work of 


Charles Darwin, by Prof. L. C. Miall —— 
Jackson),—The Life and Letters of Elizabeth 
Prentiss, by the Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton), —History of the Conquest 
of Tunis and of the Goletta by the Ottomans, 
translated from the French by J. T. Carletti 
(Triibner),— Aubert Dubayet ; or, the Two Sister 
Republics, by C. Gayarré (Triibner), —Farm and 
its Inhabitants, by R. J. Lowe (Pickering),— 
Stray Papers on ‘Haucation, by B. H. (Ke 
Paul),—Political Economy Examined and Ex- 
plained, by A. M. Smith (Williams & Norgate), 
—Poverty, Taxation, and the Remedy, by T. 
Briggs (W. Reeves),—Principles of Agriculture, 
by W. T. Lawrence (Chambers), — Ensilage in 
merica, by J. E. T. Rogers, M.P. (Sonnen- 
schein),—Grouse Disease, by D. G. F. Macdonald 
(Allen & Co.),—Insanity, by W. Harris (Wyman 
«& Sons),—Introduction to the Critical 
Philosophy, by the Rev. A. Mahan, D.D. (Stock), 
—Pahlavi Texts, Part IL., translated by E. W. 
West (Frowde),—Art and the Formation of Taste, 
by Lucy Crane (Macmillan),—Precious Stones, 
by A. H. Church (Chapman & Hall),—The 
Heawenly Bodies, their Nature and Habitability, 


. Hodder & Stoughton),— Nauticus 
in Scotland (Simpkin),—The Comic 
by S. Ryder (City of London Publishin 
Remy) Tein Tales, 


Revolution, 
Com- 
i Pomeroy (C.L,P.C.),— 


aud Chalmers, by Observer ( }»L.P.C.),— 


istory of 





‘*A Weak Woman,” by B. E. P. (C.L.P.C.), 
—The Leather Bag, by M. Francis (C.L.P.C.), 
—He Died for the Love of Woman, by E. H. 
Gomes (C.L.P.C.),—Tales from Twelve Tongues 
arg & Oates),—The Heart Story of Father 

eot, by L. Bouchier (Remington),—The Family 
Failing, by D. Dale (Blackie),—Zthel’s Journey 
to Strange Lands, by A. E. Armstrong (Allen 
& Co.),—Honesty Seeds, and how they Grew, 
by J. S. Lloyd (Allen & Co.),—Masaniello, 
Poems, by H. Lockwood (Kerby & Endean),— 
The Atheist, by A. Lilley (E. W. Allen),—The 
Book of Psalms in English Blank Verse, by Ben- 
Telhillim (Edinburgh, Elliot),—Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer, by A. W. Hare (Smith & Elder), 
—The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist, by 
the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
Modern Missions and Culture, by Dr. G. Warneck 
(Edinburgh, Gemmell),—The City of God, by 
A. M. Fairbairn (Hodder & Stoughton),—Les 
Illusions Musicales, by J. Weber (Paris, Fisch- 
bacher),—L’Electricité comme Force Motrice, by 
Le Comte Th. du Moncel and M. F. Geraldy 
(Hachette),—IJgnis (Paris, Berger-Levrault & 
Co.),—and Los Intransigentes y la Doctrina 
Catolica, by D. M. Sanchez (Madrid, E. De la 
Riva). Among New Editions we have Every 
Man’s Own Lawyer (Lockwood),—The Justice's 
Own Note-Book, by W. K. Wigram (Stevens & 
Sons),—Love Me for Ever, by R. Buchanan 
(Chatto & Windus),—The Epic of Kings, by 
Helen Zimmern (F. Unwin),—Parish isters 
in England, by R. E, C. Waters (Roberts),— The 
Local Examination History, by R. 8. Pringle 
(Heywood),—Code-Book of Gymnastic Exercises, 
by L Puritz, translated by O. Knofe and J. W. 
Macqueen (Triibner),—A Rudimentary Treatise 
on Clocks and Watches and Bells, by Sir Edmund 
Beckett, Bart. (Lockwood),—and The Truth 
about Opium, by W. H. Brereton (Allen & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Anderdon’s (W. H.) Evenings with the Saints, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Andrews’s (Lancelot) Private Devotions, ed. by E. Venables, 
Red-Line Edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, with an Introductory Essa: 
on the Authorship of the Work, Red-Line Edition, 6/ cl. 
Tyler's (J.) The Mystery of Being, or What do we Know? 3/6 
Law, 


Brownbill’s (J.) Principles of English Canon Law, Part 1, 6/ 
Browne (G. L.) and Stewart's (C. G.) Reports of Trials for 
Murder by Poisoning, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Cunynghame’s (H.) Treatise on the Law of Electric Light- 
gZ, roy. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Anderson’s (E. L.) The Gallop, illustrated by Instantaneous 
Photographs by J. Annan, 2/6 swd, 
Hulme’s (E.) Flower Painting in Water Colours, 2nd Series, 


roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Twyford’s (Capt. A. W.) York and York Castle, cr. 8vo. 10/6 


Poetry. 

Christian pun, —_ Memoir and Portrait, Red-Line Edition, 

cr. 8ve. 6/ cl. 

Milton’s(J.) Sonnets, ed. by M. Pattison, 12mo. 6/ parchment. 

Music in Song, from Chaucer to Tennyson, compiled by 
L. L. C. Koelle, 16mo. 3/6 parchment. 

Rosslyn’s (Earl of) Sonnets, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Al der II., Emp of all the Russias, Life of, by Author 
of ‘ Life of Alexander I.,’ cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Oken (Lorenz), a Biographical Sketch by A. Ecker, with 
Explanatory Notes, from the German by A. Tulk, 6/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Land of the Incas, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Philology. 

Bendall’s (C.) Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Chambers's (G. F.) Practical and Conversational Dictionary 
of the English, French, and German Languages, in 
Parallel Columns, 12mo. 6/ leather. 

Science. 

Maudsley’s (H.) xy 4 and Will, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Muller’s (Prof. H.) Fertilization of Flowers, translated and 
edited by D’Arcy W. Thompson, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

General Literature. 





Cariss’s (A.) Book-keeping y Double Entry, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

omnes fn of Outdoor Sports and Indoor Amusements, 
vo. 9/ cl. 

Cross‘s ‘1 Hi rides, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


espe! 
Golden Sands, a Collection of Little Counsels, illustrated by 
Wentworth, trans. by M‘Mahon, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Iron’s (R.) Story of an African Farm, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Jay’s (W. M. L.) Shiloh, or Without and Within, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Jephson’s (R. M.) The Red , 12mo. 2/ 
Kin, n’s (W. H. G.) Three Admirals, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

’s (C.) A Woman-Hater, cr. 8vo, 2/ bds, 
Ross’s (P. ) A Misguidit Lassie, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Thornton’s (L. M.) The Son of Shelomith, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 





Trollope’s (A.) Kept in the Dark, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Whispers of Love and Wisdom, Fragments in Prose and 
erse, and Cut Diamonds, three books, in cloth box, 2/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Rabbinovicz (R.): Variae Lectiones in Mischnam et in 
Talmud Babylonicum, Part 12, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
one = v.): Versuch e, Lésung der Celtenfrage, Part 1, 


m. 70. 

Mommsen (A.): Chronologie, Untersuchungen iiber das 
lenderwesen der Griechen, 14m. 

— (W.): Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart, 1882, 


m. 20. 

Pohble (J.): P. Angelo Secchi, 2m. 50. 

Schmitt (H. L.): Q ti Ch 1 
Pertinentes, 1m. 60. 


gicae ad Thucydidem 





Neuhaeuser (J.): Anaximander Milesius, 14m. 

Pap rg (P. N.): Codex Laurentianus v. Sophokles, lm. 

Plotini Enneades, ed. R. Volkmann, Vol. 1, 3m. 60, 

Probst (A.): Beitrige zur Lateinischen Grammatik, 3m. 

Reinisch (L.): Die Bilin-Sprache, Vol. 1, 10m. 

Tobler (A.): Die Altvenezianische Ubersetzung der Spriiche 
d, Dionysius Cato, 3m. 50. 

Wulfstan, hrsg. v. A. Napier, Part 1, 10m. 


Science. 
Brefeld (0-): Botanische Untersuchungen tib. Hefenpilze, 
rt 


Part 5, 25m. 
Hann (J.): Handbuch der Klimatologie, 15m. 
Meyer (A.): Das Chlorophylikorn, 9m. 
Paliontologische Abhandlungen, hrsg. v. W. Dames und E. 


Kayser, Vol. 1, Part 2, 28m. 
Schaedler (C.): Die Fette u. Oeled. Pflanzen- u. Thierreichs, 


Parts 4 and 5, 7m, 
General Literature. 
Claretie (J.): Noris, Murs du Jour, 3fr. 50. 
see (A.): Les Chemins de Fer Frangais, Vols. 3 and 4, 
r. 














A MEMOIR OF MRS. RADCLIFFE. 
30, Torrington Square, July 2, 1883. 

Wut you favour me by making my want 
known in your columns? I am scarcel hoping 
to collect materials for a memoir of Mrs. - 
cliffe, the novelist. I have, of course, read up 
my subject in Walter Scott, Talfourd, Dunlop, 
&c., and have been greatly obli by private 
letters from Prof. Masson, Mr. Jeaffreson, and 
Mr. Garnett, addressed either to myself or to 
others for my benefit. But all the material as 
yet known to me falls short of the amount I 
seek for. Is there any hoard of diaries or corre- 
spondence hitherto unpublished which yet the 
owners might be willing to make public? I 
would do my best to satisfy such generous 
owners were they to entrust their treasure to 
me ; above all, I should hope to make my selec- 
tion with scrupulous delicacy. Failing such 
hidden stores, I fear my proposed task cannot 
be executed. Curistina G, Rossetti. 








A LETTER OF LEIGH HUNTS. 
19, Warwick Crescent, July 3, 1883. 

Tux following letter, when applied for many 
years ago, for the purpose of being included in 
the ‘Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,’ was un- 
fortunately missing, and its faulty possessor 
could only engage that, whenever recovered, it 
should at once be given for publication. A few 
days since it was found again by accident ; and, 
on the whole, there seems no better way of 
redeeming a promise than by entrusting its 
subject to the care of a journal always worthily 
ap a of the genius and p fete of 
h Hunt. 


Hammersmith, Dee. 31, 


Dear Rosert Browntne (for ‘‘ Browning” 
seems too familiar to be warranted by my amount 


it (albeit its very formality has justly procured 
it metrical acceptance with Mr: Browning) there- 
fore I hope that by addressing me as “‘ Leigh 


Hunt” in return you will authorize the tertiwm 


quid to which I have recourse in my per- 
plexity),— i 
I received the new edition of the poems and 


the new poem itself, and read the latter through 
insted. sieoaah at one sitting ; but I work 


E 


waiting for me at the time, was obliged to 
return to the work, had letters come upon me 


besides, and so could not write to give thanks, 
and say what I wished about the as 


as I desired. And what am I to say now? 





Rosert Browning. -— 
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dare not begin to think of uttering a fiftieth 
part of what I would say; for you must know 
that I can never write upon any subject beyond 
the briefest and least absorbing without speedily 
getting into a. kind of fluster of interest and 
emotion, with heated cheeks and a tightening 
sense of the head; and, in proportion to this 
interest, this effect increases: so that I am 
forced in general to write by driblets, and the 
worst of it is I write even then a great deal: too 
much, just as I fear I talk, and have to cut it all 
down to asize so inferior to the outbreak, that 
you would at once laugh and pity me if you saw 
the quantity of manuscript out of which my 

k, or even my article, has to be extricated. 
It was always so with me more or less, and now 
it is worse than ever. Age increases the written 
gabble. See itis upon me now! SoI stop short. 

New Year’s Day, 1857. 

God bless you, dear people, you and your son, 
I mean, and such others as may be mixed up 
with your well being ; and may He keep to you 
the ‘‘ Happy New Year” which more or less must 
surely have come to you all, whatever shadow 
may be in it for the loss of the admirable friend 
who has secured it to you. These are the first 
words I have written this year ; and they must 
needs be a little solemn. 

But here am I nearly at the close of my second 
page and have not yet said my little brain- 
sparing say on ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ I say, then, 
that it is a unique, wonderful, and immortal 
poem; astonishing for its combination of 
masculine power with feminine tenderness ; for 
its novelty, its facility, its incessant abundance 
of thought, imagination, and expression ; its being 
an exponent of its age and a prophetic teacher of 
it; its easy yet lofty triumph over every species 
of common-place; and its noble and sweet 
avowal, after all, of a participation of error, its 
lovely willingness to be no loftier, or less earthly, 
than something on an equality with love. I 
cannot express myself thoroughly as I would— 
I must leave that to the poet, worthy of the 

tess, who sits at her side ; my own poetry, of 
the inner sort, being of very rare occurrence (if 
it ever occur at all), and the rest of it never being 
moved to vindicate its pretensions to the title, 
except at foolish intervals by foolisher critics, 
who have no poetry in them of any kind, and 
who undertake to judge of things out of the 
ag of their perceptions. Therefore, you see, I 

to say that there is modesty at the bottom 
of all this —— claim to the right of being 
loud and eulogistic on great works, and that I 
offer it fer no more than it is worth—with homage 
to you both. 

Nevertheless, I must not forget to add that 
the poem is a wonderful biographico-conver- 
sational poem. Wordsworth has written a 
biographical poem, which I am ashamed to 
say I have not yet read; but between you and 
me, Robert Browning, growing bold again on the 
ata of my wauidians, 7 dare affirm that 
Wordsworth, veritable poet as he is, is barren and 
prosaic by the side of the ever exuberant poetry 
of this book ; and as to dialogue, out of the pale 
of the drama, and that only of the finest kinds, I 
know of none like it; for the wit and satire of 
dialogues in Pope and Churchill are things of 
another and lower form, besides being nothing 
nigh so long; so that this m is unique as 
@ conversational poem, as well as being the pro- 
duction of the greatest poetess the world ever 
saw, with none but great poets to compare with 
her. How did she contrive it, the little black- 
eyed playful thing (for I can see plainly that she 
omits no proper quality in her universality), pre- 
tending to be no more than other women and 
wives, yet having such a great big creation of 
things all to herself ? 

Nor must I omit to thank her for so small a 
thing as a title—a great thing too, like a master’s 
note or two of prelude on an instrument ; 
‘ Aurora Leigh,’—it sounds to me like the blow- 
ing of the air of a great golden dawn upon a 
lily ; strength sweetness (fill up that 











p for me, please, for my cheeks are burning 
Thursday evening] for the poor little wor 
“Leigh” is a gentle word, too, and a soft—just the 
half of the word “lily” (lee-lee), and I thank her, 
in the names of all who are called by it, for the 
honour it has received at her hands. The late 
Lord Leigh, a great lover of poetry, after whose 
father I was christened, would have been charmed 
by it, and so, I believe, will his son; though 
where she got the notion of its being par- 
ticularly stately. and aristocratic I do _ not 
know, albeit ‘‘ Stoneleigh Abbey” has a fine 
sound; and Stanley (Staneleigh), the same 
word provincialized, is an ancient great 
name, half made of it—Ley, Lee, Lea, A. 
and Leigh being all forms, you know, of the 
same word; meaning, some say, a meadow, 
others a common, others an uncultivated plain, 
and some, I believe, a green by the water’s side. 
As to me, having grown up in the name, and 
been used to be pitied as ‘* poor Leigh” for my 
juvenile and indeed grown-up troubles too, 
besides being called by %%, on so many other 
occasions, both private and public, I could not 
help being almost personally startled now and 
then by the piteousness of the above designation, 
by the remonstrative ‘‘ Mister Leighs,” a ‘‘ man 
like Leigh,” ‘‘ Smith who talks Leigh’s subjects,” 
&c. Having no otherpretensions, however, wrong 
or right, to be a Leigh in the poem, never having 
thought that my fellow creatures were to be 
** rescued by half means without the inner life,” 
much less having But to say no more 
about myself, thanks and thanks again for the 
whole book, and for the new poems in the other 
books, just resumers of the rights in the Portu- 
guese sonnets, the appatriation of which (what 
isthe proper word ?) I alwaysgrudged them, though 
it was a very natural refuge from the misappre- 
hensions of the ignoble. With the other con- 
tents of those three precious volumes I shall 
make myself reacquainted and more intimate. 
Some of them remind me—as a word did also 
which you let fall here one day—that I once, I 
believe, said something in allusion to them about 
‘* morbidity.” I withdraw the term utterly, not 
because in apparently similar treatment of certain 
points of faith I should not believe it applicable 
to most persons, but because in our great English 
poetess I can recognize no excesses of sensibility 
incompatible with a mind and understanding 
healthily strong; or rather I cannot but recog- 
nize the health and strength notwithstanding 
them, and discern the unbigoted and all-recon- 
ciling conclusions of prospective and heavenly 
right-reason and justice in which they finally 
repose. Perhaps you know—and I sometimes 
think you do, from your great expressions of 
good-will towards me in the inscription in your 
books (for we may love and reverence a man for 
his good intentions however much we may differ 
in kind or degree with his opinions)—that you 
have seen a book of mine called ‘ The Religion 
of the Heart.’ 

I forget exactly what I was going to say here ; 
but it is no matter. Very likely you will be able 
to supply from your own thoughts what was 
rising in mine. 

I began the preceding page and a few lines 
before it on this present Friday morning. 

You must not suppose I am in the habit of 
writing my letters in this manner, though I am 
apt to do so when they grow long and I have 
other things to write in the course of the day. 

My only objections to Mrs. Browning’s poetry 
at any time—very seldom in her latest—chiefly, 
if I remember, in ‘ Casa Guidi Windows ’—are 
now and then a word too insignificant at the end 
of her blank verses (if, indeed, it does not add to 
the general look of strength by its carelessness 
and freedom), and a giving way to an excess of 
thought and imagery, amounting sometimes to 
an apparent irrelevancy into whichshe is tempted 
by her facility of rhyming as well as thinking, 
and which, as in Keats’s early poem ‘ Endymion,’ 
forces a sense of the rhymes upon you for their 
own sakes, by very reason of the disrespect felt 











for their services, the air of indifference with 
which they are treated, and the arbitrary uses 
to which they are put. The same objection 
often applies to rhymes in Dante, whatever 
some critics may say to the contrary, and 
notwithstanding his own assertion (according 
to his sons) that a rhyme ‘‘never put him 
out.” Very likely it did not, partly because 
he was a great gs and had images at will, and 
* because he willed to think it didn’t. For 

is will was greater even than his great poetry; 
otherwise he never would have written that truly 
Infernal poem, or rather poems, of his (for his 
Heaven is often as Infernal as his Hell), in which 
he goes ‘‘ dealing damnation round the land” 
and cutting up his antagonists (often, very likely, 
better men than himself), and then calls his work 
sacro, and tells us it made him—out of pure sense 
of its sacredness and grandeur, I suppose—macro, 
chusing to forget the violence and bad passions 
he mixed up with it. I am aware that there 
are theories and philosophies, and excuses and 
charities, and a fine deep sense at bottom of 
them all, that can reconcile these and all other 
such perplexities by the way, and for some great 
and final good, and I pretend to gainsay none of 
them ; nay, I go along with them all; but then 
the evil must be shared and shared alike, and 
Dante’s portion of it not blinked for the sake 
even of his genius; no, nor of his tenderness ; 
which I admit and marvel at, as I do at his 
ferocity; wondering that he could have so 
much of the one without its producing misgivings 
about the other. 

But I am terribly digressing. 

Oh, there are one or two other objections which 
I had forgotten. One is that whatever may be 
said for the good which it might assist in 
furthering (for we ‘‘must not do evil,” you 
know, even “‘ that good may come ”), and on the 
very same grounds that I should not like te see a 
woman fighting (though I allow that the illustra- 
tion is an extreme one, and in the ease of our 
poetess ludicrous—if it should not rather be 
termed irreverent, and not to be fancied), I do 
not like to find her advocating war. Wars, 
I allow, must sometimes be fought, till meu 
arrive at man’s estate, and nations must rise 
against oppression; but I would rather have 
the women among them saying to the warriors, 
‘* Come in here and be healed,” than ‘‘ Go forth 
and kill.” 

The other objection, or rather doubt, refers to a 
circumstance to which the critics have demurred, 
I believe, in the new poem (which mention of the 
critics reminds me, by the way, that I hoped I 
should myself have been the first person to notice 
the poem, and for that purpose, among others, pro- 
p= to a new periodical work, which has lately 

een set up under good promise, to commence & 
series of articles in it under the title of ‘ Notes 
of a Reader’; but though the editors accepted 
another article from me, and expressed a wish 
that I should co-operate with them, they ob- 
jected to these). The circumstance in question 
cannot have been objected to by any very high- 
minded or thoughtful reader, upon those ordinary 

ounds, the veryrefinements of which are coarse. 
[Saturday morning.] Such readers on the con- 
trary might consider it, with the writer, the best. 
that Ps: be found, if not for the happier pur- 
poses of the story, yet for the very triumph and 
ascendency of the highest points of refinement 
and conscious worth over profoundest insult, the 
one excess being necessary to the proof of the 
other. But unfortunately such readers are very 
rare even in ‘the highest circles ” ; and so far the 
book may suffer drawback, though the poetry, 
and the human interest too, must surely in the 
long run carry a'l before it. 3 

Some of my favourite passages (if you will 
not think I am making my opinion of too much 
importance) are the one at p. 2, beginning “‘ Oh 
my father’s hand,” &c. (words which I never 
read without tears), down to ‘‘not overjoyous 
truly”; ‘‘She stood straight and calm” (p. 10) 
down to ‘‘eat berries”; ‘‘We get no F 
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(p. 26) down to “good from a book”; ‘O 
delight” (p. 33) to “‘ How those gods look!” (I 
can conceive no poet that ever lived writing finer 
poetry than that); “‘ Being observed” (p. 74) to 
‘‘They might say something ” (horrible intensity 
of insipid forbiddingness !); the paragraph begin- 
ning ‘‘ Day and night” at p. 98; that at p. 101 
beginning ‘‘ A lady called upon me”; Lady Wal- 
demar’s “love” and the answer to it, pp. 105 
and 6; the dreadful passage at p. 122, ‘‘ Father, 
mother, home,” &c.; the hospital, p. 128; 
“Dear Marian” (p. 139) to ‘‘ backward on 
repose” ; ‘‘I should have thought” (p. 153) to 
‘¢ diamonds...... almost”; ‘‘ Every age ” (p. 187) 
to ‘‘apprehended near’’; ‘‘I answered slow” 
(215) to ‘‘everybody’s morals”; the infant, 
p. 250 and 51 (though here I recollect an objec- 
tion which occurred to me, I don’t know whether 
physiologically just, though it seems as if it ought 
to be so—an ante-natal objection, as to whether 
such a heavenly perfection of little earth could 
or ought to be born of such a horror); ‘‘O crooked 
world” (p. 278) to “‘ most devilish when respect- 
able”; ‘‘ Carrington, be glad,” &c. (p. 303), 
down to “‘ first similitude.” Oh, but I’ve an- 
other objection, now I see it marked again, 
which is at p. 343, where the heroine says 
that being ‘‘ more wise” means being ‘‘ sadder.” 
I am ashamed, it is true, to remind Mrs. 
Browning that wisdom is here confounded 
—is it not ?—with knowledge, and that know- 
ledge is not at all wisdom ; for nobody must 
know it better than she; and Coleridge who knew 
it as well has yet said the same thing in his 
‘ Ancient Mariner.’ Wisdom, you know, is the 
optimization of knowledge, the turning it to 
its best and therefore least sad account. But to 
conclude these favourites :—Page 378 brings me 
to ‘Her broad wild woodland eyes” down to 
‘spoke out again”; then the divine, self- 
reconciling, all reconciling confession of love 
beginning ‘‘ But I love you, sir” (p. 390), and end- 
ing at “‘ word or kiss ” (p. 394); then the “ heart's 
sweet scripture” (same page) to ‘lift a constant 
aspect”; then, p. 398, ‘‘I flung closer to his 
breast,” &c.; and lastly, the evangile (though I 
construe it, perhaps, not somuch after the writer’s 
interpretation, or not quite literally so much, as 
after my own), beginning ‘‘The world’s old” 
(p. 402) and ending ‘‘ He shall make all new.” 

A thousand thanks for them all and for almost 
every bit of all the rest ; perhaps I should say 
every bit, if I understood it exactly as it was 
meant. 

I do not know whether you have seen a book 
of mine called ‘The Religion of the Heart.’ I 
sometimes think you have, and that it is my 
good intentions in it to which you allude when 
you express ‘‘reverence” for anything in my 
nature. (I have said this before!) I also some- 
times fear you have, or may, lest you should differ 
with it more than I could wish. But as you and 
your fellow worker touch so often on points 
common to such aspirations as the title of the 
book implies, it was chiefly on those points that 
I intended to ask you both to talk tome on that 
unfortunate night when age and infirmity lost 
me the conversation which I had most longed 
for since I lost Shelley. 

Wednesday Morning. 

I have been called off from my letter for these 
three days by the necessity of attending to my 
poor wife, who has had another attack of illness 
worse than the last. The peril of it has now 
abated, and we begin again to cheer up; although 
these repeated attacks, at her time of life, and 
after so many years’ confinement to her room, are 
very alarming. 

Being able again to think of something else, 
and returning to my letter, I find that my fright 
has delivered me from a worry that was haunt- 
ing me; for you must know that Iam apt to 
feel troubles, both warrantable and unwarrant- 
able, with a sort of monomania; till the thought 
being broken into, for however short a time, I 
know that all will be right again ; and the hope 
of this interruption, which long experience has 





given me, helps it to come, and thus always 
enables me to look for it, sooner or later, be it 
from nothing but some new trouble, which is 
pretty sure to be the case; at least, such it has 
been for a good many years past. I do not com- 
plain. I have had a great many enjoyments in the 
course of my life and a profusion of animal spirits ; 
and I have often thought that had I not had 
an unusual portion of troubles, my lot as a fellow 
creature would have been unfair and far beyond 
my deserts. They have taken care, however, to 
see fair play, leaving me, I hope, upon the whole, 
a case for compensation in some other sphere. 
Did it ever strike you how frightful it would be 
(Hibernice) to be wholly prosperous and happy ? 
happy all your life? I think or fancy it would 
have made me look upon myself as a sort of out- 
cast from the general lot and its claims—doomed 
to perish wholly and be put out, as a thing com- 
pleted and done with,—-never to know or enjoy 
anything further, never to see again faces that 
we have lost. The incompleteness argued against 
us all here is surely our claim hereafter, —incom- 
pleteness of joy, incompleteness of knowledge, 
incompleteness of nature. I think God means 
to round all these things in human want and 
aspiration, just as he rounds orbs or oranges. 
He does not incomplete anything else. Why should 
he leave us poor and anxious imperfections in- 
complete? The argument, thus put, appears to 
me, you must know, to complete the argument 
of compensation. This is what the angels see 
when they say ‘‘ Sweet,” in the beautiful sonnet 
beginning, 
Experience, lixe a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand:— 

a lovely beginning, albeit I thought when I read 
it, ‘‘ That’s what J do,” and so far I myself am 
like the musician thus musically graced. 

But what if you should have no patience with 
patience in this long letter? I believe I am 
putting off the account of my ‘‘ worry” for very 
shame of it ; and yet I must tell it you, in order 
to vindicate myself from what may (possibly) have 
seemed an insensibility or unthankfulness on 
my part towards praise from Mr. Kenyon and 
his own merits besides. Probably neither he 
nor his friends thought anything of the matter, 
especially as I knew very little of him personally ; 
having but once dined with him at his invitation, 
6r perhaps Landor’s suggestion of it (who was 
with us) many years ago; and seen him but 
once, long afterwards, for a few minutes at Mr. 
Thackeray's. But I knew well, and think I 
must have said what I thought of his ‘ Rhymed 
Plea for Tolerance,’—surely did if I had any 
public journal in my editorship at the time, and 
you may imagine how a man of my opinions 
and my regard for the old heroic couplet must 
have liked it. But in 1849 he left his ‘ Day of 
Tivoli’ at my door, and in this ‘ Day of Tivoli’ 
was a note, praising, to my extreme gratification, 
one of the very few passages of mine in verse 
which seemed to me to be allied to poetry of the 
inner sort ; and I not only fear that I never 
wrote to thank him for this (doubtless, if so, out 
of my foolish habit of delaying to write anything 
till I could write much), but, as if from the 
very fact of his lying so close to me in thought 
and intention (a circumstance that has happened 
to me before), overlooked the opportunity of 
mentioning him as the almost solitary instance 
of a graceful and facile employer of the heroic 
couplet since it went out of fashion, and of 
asking students in versification, and poets who 
wrote in loftier strains, to try to write it as well, 
and see how difficult it was. You know how a 
poet so rare as Tennyson failed in it, in his 
verses on the Duke of Wellington. This omis- 
sion I can still take an opportunity of supply- 
ing, as far as itself goes, and shall; but when 
I saw the name of John Kenyon, &c., in the 
Times obituary, I said to myself, ‘‘ Ah, Kenyon 
is gone ; and I can now never let him know how 
pleased I was, and how much I felt in common 
with his books.” [Here follows an erased 


passage. } 





Sanday Morning. 

I have been forced to leave off my letter 
again, and for thus long, partly by the poor sick 
room, and partly by the necess‘ty of answering 
the letters of some friends and others. Excuse 
the above vile scoring out. Owing to some prepos- 
terous yet most worrying misconceptions of me a. 
few years ago, the supposed intender of which 
expressed to me his ‘‘ deep sorrow” for having 
inadvertently given rise to them, I - 2 to be 
what I never dreamt of the necessity of becomi 
one of the most jealous of men for the reputa- 
tion of my personal delicacy in money matters ; 
and there are points sometimes on which such a 
man cannot go on talking of himself, even to 
those who would be incapable of misconceivin 
him. Suffice to add to what I have said 
Mr. Kenyon, that when I saw his name a second 
time in the newspapers, I said to myself, ‘* At 
all events, a man who could enjoy and indulge 
his tastes so much as he did in life, and who 
could bestow so much happiness when he died, 
may well have been able to dispense with a few 
words from me.” 

Wednesday (another Wednesday !). 

Since writing the above I have read the 
article on ‘Aurora Leigh’ (my pen feels a 
pleasure in writing those two words) in Black- 
wood’s Magazine (my old enemy during the 
Tory wars, and subsequently regretful friend,— 
a common lot of mine, and one of the melancholy 
prides of my life). Like almost all Blackwood’s. 
articles there is a certain amount of strength and 
acuteness in it ; but the writer’s understanding 
is not of a measure to take the height of the 
poetess’s ; and after an attentive perusal I can 
remember no objection in it worth notice except 
that to Marian’s accomplished style of lang > 
which a great nature, however, and thought- 
forcing sorrows might have tended to produce ; 
though what these could not complete must be 
laid perhaps to a certain account common to the 
poetess’s great family ancestor ges (for 
she certainly is of his blood). His only departure, 
you know, from nature consists in his 7 
to make his characters too indiscriminately 
as well as himself. As to the critic’s writing out 
her verse like prose, and then pretending it is 
not poetry (a process formidable, I own, to too 
much of what is called poetry, and I have 
trembled to see it applied to myself, even under 
no disparaging announcement), he might as well 
have written out a symphony of Beethoven’s 
without the bars, and then pretended it was not 
music. 

I must close—at last !—my long letter, for I 
have told Mrs. Jago, who offered to post it for 
me, that it would very certainly be ready to go 
off to-day (having twice told her nearly as much 
before), and I have added that as there is nothing 
in it which I could not have said in the presence 
of you and Mrs. Browning she might read it, if 
she would like to doso; which she says she would. 
I would fain show her what respect I can, and 

ive her any little entertainment in my power ; 
for she has been extremely kind to Mrs. Hunt 
visiting her often, and giving her personal, and 
I may say even professional, help under the like 
kind advice of Mr. Jago, who, though he can- 
not go out, comes to us in spirit, 

But I told her also, that I would leave 
her room enough to answer a letter which 
she has received from Mrs. Browning, and 
in which best remembrances, she me, 
are sent to me; for which hearty thanks. 
Don’t fancy that I am going to tax your corre- 
sponding faculties with another such epistolary 
pamphlet as this! I have been led into it b 
degrees and by particular circumstances, and 
do not pretend to apologize for it ; for besides 
taking some interest in it on its own account, I 
know how welcome letters of almost _ kind 
from their native country are to people abroad. 
I shall write letters in future of reasonable 
dimensions, if you encourage me with a few 
words in answer to them, or in notice of them. 
and I do not in the least expect that you should 
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take any greater notice of this, or wish that you 
should say anything of one superfluous point in 
it ; and people like you will believe me when I 
add, that to take me at my werd is the greatest 
compliment you can pay to your affectionate 
friend, Leicu Hunt. 


P.S. ‘ More last words”! I find that I must 
deprive Mrs. Jago of another bit of her space ; 
but the page is of a good size, and I hope she 
can write as small as myself, and so retain space 
enough. It is to say a word respecting the lock 
of Milton’s hair. Mrs. Jago asked me the other 
day, very naturally, about its authenticalness ; 
and this has made me consider that you and 
Mrs. Browning might as naturally, indeed still 
more 80, as you were so good as to accept my 
rude bit of pull from it, be glad to be told what 
I told her. The evidence simply amounts to 
this ; though I accepted it, as I think you will 
do, with a trusting as well as a willing faith. 
The lock was given me, together with those of 
Dr. Johnson and Swift, by the late Dr. Batty, 
the physician, a man of excellent character, to 
whom I was to bequeath them back if he survived 
me, which he has not done. To Dr. Batty the 
three locks were given by Hoole, the translator 
of Tasso, &c., and Hoole, though a bad trans- 
lator, was a very honest man. And to Hoole 
they were given by Dr. Johnson himself, whose 
scrupulous veracity as to matters of fact is well 
known. I forget at this distance of time what 
Batty further said to me on the subject, for it 
was a long while ago, and I was in a confusion 
of pleasure at the moment ; but my impression 
is that the locks of Milton and Swift were given 
to Johnson while he was writing the ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,’ and that Milton’s was one, or part of 
one, which had been at the back of « miniature 
of the poet belonging to Addison. Addison; 

know, personally knew and took an interest 
in the whee of Milton’s youngest surviving 
daughter, Deborah. I do not find any mention 
of es among the possessors of portraits of 
Milton, and it does not seem likely that the 
miniature and the lock would become divorced. 
Yet I think you will agree with me that there 
is strong presumptive evidence in these three 
descents of the belief on the part of true and 
honourable men, one of whom asks me to be- 
queath the lock back to him in case I died first ; 
nor do I myself feel the least doubt of the lock, 
short of positive certainty. 

I have driven Mrs. Jago up into a corner 
indeed. I am afraid she must take refuge in a 
separate sheet. 








SHAKSPEARE’S WILL. 
Brighton, July 2, 1883. 

WHATEVER opinion may be formed on the 
history of Shakspeare’s will, it is certain that 
his friend and overseer Francis Collins was 
intimately connected with it. There being no 
acknowledged specimen of the handwriting of 
the latter at Stratford-on-Avon, I was in hopes 
that his will, which was dated and proved in 
1617, the year after Shakspeare’s death, might 
be a holograph ; but upon inspecting the copy 
kept amongst the bundles of original wills pre- 
served at Somerset House, I find that only a 
contemporary attested one has been preserved. 
So far as I could judge from a cursory examina- 
tion, the handwritings of this copy and of the 
poet's will appear to be identical. You will 
probably consider the suggestion of sufficient 
interest to be submitted, through your columns, 
to the judgment of more experienced paleo- 
graphers than myself. 

J. O. Harriwet.-Pxi.iers. 








ANDREW MARVELL. 
257, Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
In the memorial-introduction to vol. i. of his 
edition of the works of Andrew Marvell (large 
8vo, 1872, p. xli), Mr. Grosart says: ‘Appointed 
assistant-secretary in association with Milton, it 
were well if we might trace his ‘Roman hand’ 





in the state letters and state papers of the 
period. It is to me inexplicable that amid the 
crowd and crush of comparative nobodies whose 
names are chronicled in the Calendars of the 
State Papers, that of Marvell nowhere appears, 
although several of the volumes issued cover his 
years of service.” 

Mr. Grosart appears to have overlooked two 
despatches to George Downing, Cromwell’s 
Resident with the United Provinces, which are 
to be found in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
22,919, ff. 16, 78), and which have not to my 
knowledge been hitherto printed. The latter is 
of so much interest that I venture to send it to 
you for publication. It needs no explanation. 
The handwriting is of great beauty, clear, firm, 
and free :— 


“Mr. Secretary being something tired with Parlia- 
ment and other businesse hath commanded me to 
give you some account of what hath passed in the 
house this weeke. Upon munday the Bill for recog- 
nition of his Highnesse was red the second time. 
Thereupon the House entered into that debate And 
all hath been said against it which could be by S* 
Arthur Haslerig, Sir Henry Vane, Mr. Weauer, Mr. 
Scot, Mr. St. Nicholas, Mr. Reinolds, S* Anton 
Ashly Cooper, Major Packer, Mr. Henry Nevill 
Milord Lambert, and many more. Their Doctrine 
hath moved most upon their maxime that all pow’r 
is in the people, That it is reuerted into this house 
by the death of his Highnesse, that Mr. Speaker is 
Protector in possession and it will not be his wisdome 
to part with it easily, that this house is all England. 
Yet they pretend that they are for a single person 
and this single person but without negatiue voice, 
without militia, not upon the petition and advice, but 
by adoption and donation of this House, and that all 
the rights of the people should be specifyed and 
indorsed upon that Donation. But we know well 
enough what they mean. A Petition from some 
thousands in the City to their purpose hath been 
brought in (& they say they are trying to promote 
another in the Army), but laid by to be red at the end 
of this debate,in which nothing is to intervene. They 
haue Lield us to it all this weeke and yet litle nearer. 
It was propounded on our side, seeing the whole bill 
stuck so, that before the commitment of it it should 
be voted in the house as part of it that his Highn® is 
Protector &c : and not to passe but with the whole 
bill. Butall we could gaine hitherto is that their 
shall be a previous vote before the Commitment but 
y' that should be it is yet as farre of aseuer. For 
they speak eternally to the question, to the orders 
of the house, and in all the tricks of Parliament. 
They haue much the odds in speaking but it is to 
be hoped that our justice, our affection, and our 
number, which is at least two thirds, will weare them 
out at the long runn. This is all that I can tell you 
at present but that Iam 

“Sir, Your most humble Servt. 
“ANDREW MARVELL. 
** Whitehall, Febr. 11, 1658. 

“For the Honourable George Downing Esquire 
Resident for his Highnesse with the States of the 
United Provinces,” 

The last few lines, which show how thoroughly 
the lessons given in the science of obstruction 
by the Independents and Erastians at the West- 
minster Assembly had been accepted, will be of 
interest and amusement at the present time. 


OsmMuUND AIRY. 








SALES, 

Last week we had only space to mention that 
the principal manuscript in the Towneley collec- 
tion, namely, the Christi Vita, ornamented with 
paintings by Giulio Clovio, sold for 2,050/., and, 
as promised, proceed now to mention the chief 
manuscripts in the sale and the prices they pro- 
duced : Wicliffe’s Six Treatises, 45/. 10s.; Bre- 
viarium ad Usum Sarum, 24/.; Hore in Usum 
Anglicanum, historiated with miniatures, 311. 
and 18/.; Armorum Ministerium, 34/.; Arms 
of Sovereigns and Nobility of England, 
211. 10s.; Catalogue of Nobility to 1616, 25/.; 
Cheshire Documents, 131. 5s.; Higdeni Poly- 
cronicon, 37/.; Heraldic Pedigrees of the 
Nobility, 201. 5s.; Holbein’s Heads of the Court 
of Francis I., 51l.; Lancashire Evidences, 
1651. 17s.; Towneley’s Transcript of Whalley 
Abbey Coucher Booke, 10l. 5s.; Welsh 
Pedigrees, 15!. 15s.; Transcripts of Monastic 
Cartularies, 161. 16s.; Monastic Evidences, 
10/. 15s.; Ordinances and Tracts relating to 





England and France, 43/. 1s.; Towneley’s Col- 
lection of Arms and Pedigrees of Nobility and 
Northern Gentry, 25/.; Towneley Mysteries, 
6201.; Registrum Cartarum Familize de Wilstrope, 
201. 10s.; Yorkshire Quests, Wills, Feoda, Pedi- 
grees, and Tenures, 50/. 13s.; Nowell Accounts, 
very interesting as proving that Spenser the 
poet was educated in Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and for bequests to Hooker, Bishops Bilson and 
Andrews, Hakluyt, and other Oxford and Cam- 
bridge scholars, 201. 10s. The 241 lots realized 
40541, 6s. 6d. 

The sale of the third portion of the magnificent 
library of Mr. Beckford commenced on Monday 
and will conclude on the 14thinst. The beauty 
of the bindings in morocco, gorgeously orna- 
mented with gold tooling for the monarchs of 
France, for popes and cardinals, and for eminent 
collectors, attracted purchasers from France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and America, and this 
may account for the excessively high prices paid 
for many of the lots. Amongst the most coveted 
articles were: Natalis, In Evangelia Miss, Col- 
bert’s, copy, with arms of Count Hoym in gold 
on sides, 531. 10s. Schole House for the Needle, 
581. Newcastie, Methode de Dresser les Chevaux, 
531. Nicolai de Ausmo, Supplementum Summe 
Pisanellz, printed in 1473, on vellum, 22I. 10s. 
Niphus de Pulchro, Grolier’s copy, 701. Nuiez 
Cubecga de Vaca, Jornadas a las Indias, 48. 
Ordonnances des Monnoyes, printed on vellum, 
with emblazoned arms of the Cardinal of France, 
1321. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting and 
Catalogue of Engravers, first edition, 17/. 15s., 
and Dallaway’s edition, on large paper, 191. 5s.; 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts, author’s own copy, 
with his MS. notes, 50/.; Walpole’s Description 
of Strawberry Hill, author’s own copies of the 
two editions, 291. and 16]. 5s. Osorius, Histoire 
de Portugal, 33/., purchased in Hibbert’s sale for 
6l. 181. Ottley on Engraving, large paper, 21I. 
Ovalle, Chile, 211. 10s. Ovidii Opera, printed 
by the Elzevirs, bound by Bozerian, 21/. 10s. 
Oviedo, Histoire des Indes, 381. Palladien, 
Roman en Prose, 211. 10s. Palladio, Architet- 
tura, with autograph of J. A. Thuanus, 611. 
Paradin, Quadrins de la Bible, 20/. The first 
two days’ sale produced 1,888/. 11s. 6d. 

At the recent Didot sale in Paris (fifth por- 
tion) the British Museum obtained several valu- 
able books at moderate prices. The number of 
lots bought amounted to seventy-four. The 
books are all of them rare, and most of them 
are in elegant bindings. Among them may be 
specified two early Roman Missals, Nos. 50 and 
51, with remarkable woodcuts, printed in 1501 
and 1506; No. 53, a Pontificale Romanum, 
1663, folio, a very fine volume, with illustra- 
tions, and in a binding closely resembling that 
of Le Gascon; 85, the Petit Caréme of 
Massillon, 1754, in a binding with the arms of 
the Dauphiness Marie Jostphe de Saxe; 98, 
Du Hamel, Philosophia Vetus et Nova, 1681, 
6 vols., a beautiful copy, with the arms of Col- 
bert, Archbishop of Rouen ; 145, Barréme, an 
early book of interest tables in French, 1705, 
with the arms of Louis Phélypeaux, Comte de 
Pont-Chartrain; 328, P. Terentii Comcedie, 
edited by Etienne Dolet, the celebrated Pro- 
testant scholar and printer of Lyons, published 
in 1540; also 204, Clenardus, printed by Dolet 
in 1541 (all the works printed by Dolet are 
scarce) ; 433, L’Anti-Sans-Souci, 2 vols., 1761, 
a beautiful copy, from the library of Madame 
de Pompadour, with her arms stamped upon the 
covers; 481, Turpin, Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment des Anciennes Républiques, 1769, with 
the arms of the Prince de Condé on the covers ; 
256, Juvenal, Latin and French, 1690, with the 
arms of Louis XIV.; 370, a French translation 
of Apuleius, 1648, with illustrations; 480, 
Suetonius, a French translation by Georges de 
la Boutitre, printed at Lyons in 1556 ; 487, Le 
Maire de Belges, Les Illustrations de Gaule et 
Singularitez de Troye, &c., Lyons, 1528, a very 
fine copy of this early French historical romance ; 
322, Gengenbach, Novella, without date, an 
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early German Reformation tract, directed prin- 
cipally against Murner, one of Luther’s chief 
opponents, with quaint woodcut illustrations 
and borders; 318, Opera Nuova Piacevole, e 
da Ridere de uno Villano Lavoratore nomato 
Grillo, el quale volse diventar Medico, in Rima 
Historiata, Venice, 1538, with several beautiful 
woodcuts ; and finally 395, Les Visions Admir- 
ables du Pelerin de Parnasse: ou Divertissement 
des Bonnes Compagnies et des Esprits Curieux, 
par un des Beaux Esprits de ce Temps, Paris, 
1635, a collection of facetiz, very rare. We 
have said that all these books were obtained at 
moderate prices, and it may be added that such 
was the case generally with the books sold on 
his occasion. 








MR. H. F. TURLE. 

Mr. H. F. Turtz, the Editor of Notes and 
Queries, expired very suddenly of heart disease on 
the evening of Thursday, June 28th, the first an- 
niversary of his father’s death. On the Wednes- 
day he had been busily at work, and in the after- 
noon he went to Norwood Cemetery, where his 
father is buried, and gave instructions for fresh 
flowers to be placed on the grave in view of his 
sisters visiting it on the morrow. The next day 
he felt slightly unwell, and remained in his 
rooms as a measure of precaution, but till the 
very moment of his death no danger was appre- 
hended. 

H. F. Turle was the fourth surviving son 
of the well-known organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and was born in the York Road, 
Lambeth, on the 23rd of July, 1835. In Sep- 
tember, 1841, the family went to live in the 
cloisters of the Abbey, and Turle was educated 
at Westminster School, under Dr. Williamson 
in the first instance, and from 1846 under Dr. 
Liddell. His health being delicate, he was 
obliged to leave Westminster for a time and 
went toa private school at Lyme Regis, kept 
by Mr. Roberts. From Lyme Regis Mr. Turle 
returned to Westminster, and shortly after, 
having completed his education, he was ap- 
pointed a temporary clerk in the War Office. 
But his tastes lay in a different direction, and 
in a few years he found more congenial occupa- 
tion in the work on which he was engaged to 
the day of his death, first as assistant to Mr. 
Thoms and then to the late Dr. Doran, and 
finally as editor himself, he succeeding, on the 
death of Dr. Doran, in the year 1878. 

In very early boyhood he had given evidence 
of a fondness for archeology, and particularly 
for church architecture and antiquities, which 
increased as he accumulated knowledge of the 
subject. No detail was too small for his careful 
notice, nor by him were any pains spared in 
gathering information from all who could impart 
from special stores—were they architects, clerks 
of works, stonemasons, or bricklayers. 

_ Westminster Abbey, endeared to him by asso- 

ciations of family, friends, and long residence, 
was the centre of his affections in the world 
of architecture ; and probably few were so well 
equipped as himself with a minute knowledge 
of its history, its structure, its monuments, 
and all its surroundings. Church ceremonial 
of the more stately kind had, from his 
schooldays, the strongest fascination for him. 
The service held in the chapel of the Savoy 
over his remains marked in a befitting manner 
the termination of a career which, short com- 
paratively though it was, was long enough 
for his amiable qualities’ to earn for him a 
large number of friends in all stations of life, 
who will not soon forget the kind, considerate, 
and self-sacrificing man who has prematurely 
gone to his rest. 








CHARLES LAMB'S LETTERS, 
’ Atheneum Club, July 2, 1883, 
My experience as a biographer of Lamb and 
editor of his essays leads me to believe that there 
probably still exist in private collections many 








letters of Lamb’s that have not yet been printed. 
Several of great interest came into my hands 
while I was preparing the notes to my edition of 
‘Elia.’ Asihope to edit in a companion volume 
the poems and other writings of Lamb, I should 
be sincerely obliged if any one possessing original 
letters, hitherto unpublished, would allow me to 
see them or to have copies of them. 
ALFRED AINGER, 








Literary Giossip. 


Mr. Mackenzie WALLACE is engaged upon 
a volume to be entitled ‘Egypt and the 
Egyptian Question,’ which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. early in 
the autumn season. 

Tue same publishers have in preparation 
a translation of Dr. Moritz Busch’s forth- 
coming work on Prince Bismarck in his 
relations to German politics and political 
parties, and in private life. The work is 
sure to attract the attention of all readers 
of the instructive and entertaining volumes 
which Dr. Busch published five years ago 
on Bismarck in the Franco-German War. 

WE are glad to learn from a letter we 
publish above that the success of Mr. 
Ainger’s recent edition of the ‘ Essays of 
Elia’ has been such as to encourage the 
publishers to undertake a companion volume 
of Lamb’s plays, poems, ‘ Rosamund Gray,’ 
and the critical essays on Hogarth and 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Mr. Ainger, 
we bélieve, intends to arrange the poems in 
chronological order, and thus to show for the 
first time their autobiographical value. _ 

Pror. Hvuxtey will write an article in the 
first number of the illustrated magazine 
which Messrs. Macmillan are to start in 
October; so will Mr. Grant Allen. Mr. 
Swinburne will contribute a poem of some 
length called ‘Les Casquets.’ It is descrip- 
tive of the Caskets Lighthouse in the Channel 
Islands. 

Tue Record Society has this week issued 
to its members the seventh and eighth 
volumes of its publications. These two 
books deal with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
records, now preserved in the Public Record 
Office, and have been very carefully edited by 
Mr. W. D. Selby, whose extensive acquaint- 
ance with all classes of records is well known. 
The Society is to be congratulated on the 
publication of two books of such value. 

A new work by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
entitled ‘Kings and Queens of an Hour: 
Records of Love and Adventure,’ will be 

ublished this month by Messrs. Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Mr. H. Weston Eve, M.A., head master 
of University College School, has become 
Dean of the College of Preceptors, in the 
place of Mr. A. K. Isbister, deceased. 

Mr. W. H. Busn, of Bristol, has pre- 
sented to the Birthplace Library at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon an interesting collection of 
printed and manuscript papers on Shak- 
spearean subjects. They are mostly of the 

resent century, and include autograph 
letters of Malone, Britton, and others. 

A new volume on the ‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education,’ by the head master of 
Uppingham School, will be published very 
shortly by the Cambridge University Press. 

Tue Cambridge Independent Press appears 
to-day for the first time as a penny paper— 





in anticipation, as its conductors declare, of 
the measure extending parliamentary suf- 
frage in the counties, which is expected to 
become law “ next session.” 

A Cromwetuan celebration is to take 
place next week at the village of Houghton, 
in Huntingdonshire. A collection of pic- 
tures, coins, busts, and satirical represen- 
tations of Cromwell, belonging to Mr. De 
Kewer Williams, will be exhibited on the 
occasion. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates have in the press 
a work for the Rev. H. Formby, entitled 
‘ Hebraice, Greece, Latine,’ &c., a sequel to 
the same author’s ‘ An Investigation into the 
Growing Unbelief of the Educated Classes.” 


Mr. J. H. Incram writes :— 

** Appended to my paper on Chatterton, in 
this month’s Harper’s Monthly Magazine, is a 
‘Note,’ for which I am not answerable, respect- 
ing the poet’s portraits. The information given 
in the ‘ Note’ is neither correct nor complete, 
nor is it in accordance with my opinions.” 

Tue parish registers of Farleigh, Surrey, 
1679 to 1812, are about to be published by 
subscription by Mr. R. G. Rice, of Croydon. 
Copies of all the monumental inscriptions in 
the church and churchyard will also be 
given. 

Dr. Martry Luruer’s letter, ‘An die 
Radherrn aller stedte Deutsches Lands: das 
sie ‘Christliche Schulen Aufrichten und 
Halten Sollen,’ Wittenberg, 1524, is just 
about to appear in a facsimile edition, 
printed by the well-known printer Drugulin 
of Leipzig. 

Kant's tractate ‘Zum Ewigen Frieden” 
is being translated for the Peace Society. 
It was first published in 1795, and shows 
the Republican views of the author. The 
same philosopher’s ‘Lehre vom Gewissen’ 
is critically examined by Dr. W. Wohlrabe 
in a brief work just issued from the press at 
Gotha. This writer holds that Kant’s three 
definitions of conscience given in various 

arts of his writings are not essentially 
Vifferent, and denies the assertion of the 
illustrious philosopher that there cannot be 
such a thing as erring conscience. 

Pror. ©. Error Norton, the scholarly 
editor of the correspondence of Emerson and 
Carlyle, is one of the many Americans who 
have come to Europe this summer. Prof. 
Norton intends to pass most of his holiday 
in Switzerland. 

Tue death is announced of the Rev. 
Charles T. ca ys American ——— 
and poet, at the age of seventy. 0 
Mr. ‘iestiie was a able teacher of rn 
religion of Channing in the birthplace of 
Channing, Newport, he had many 
left the pulpit and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He was distinguished for his trans- 
lations from the German, which include Jean 
Paul’s ‘Titan’ and ‘Hesperus’; Goethe’s 
‘Faust’; Hans Sachs’s ‘ The Unlike Children 
of Eve’; Grillparzer’s ‘Ahnfrau’; and a 
large number of miscellaneous poems by 
Schiller, Riickert, Anastasius Griin, and 
others. The carefulness and excellence of 
Mr. Brooks’s translations, especially those 
of works so difficult as ‘Titan’ and ‘ Hes- 

rus,’ elicited a warm compliment from 

arlyle. His original works are also con- 
siderable ; a volume entitled ‘ Songs of Field 
and Flood,’ and a number of festival ee 1 
connected with the town of Newport, c) 
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Island, have been published. The most un- 
worldly of men, he was dear to men of the 
world and to all literary men in America. 
His beautiful home at Newport was a centre 
of hospitality. 

Generat Le Fis, formerly the French 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, who is now 
living in retirement at his chiteau near 
Morlaix, is said to be preparing for publica- 
tion the memoirs of his diplomatic career. 


A Frencu prose translation of some of 
Shelley’s lyrics will be published next 
winter. 


Tue late Sir William Knollys deserves 
to be mentioned in these columns as the 
author of a translation of some of the odes 
of Horace, which was printed for private 
circulation and reviewed in this journal. 
He translated the Duc de Fezensac’s account 
of Napoleon’s Russian expedition and pre- 
fixed to it an essay on the campaign. Sir 
William was also for two or three years 
Vice-President of the Council of Military 
Education. He was a most accomplished 
gentleman, a scholar as well as a soldier. 








SCIENCE 


—_——— 


Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment. By F. Galton. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue contents of Mr. Galton’s latest book are 
most miscellaneous. It is, in fact, a col- 
lection of all the memoirs the author has 
written since his valuable work ‘ Hereditary 
Genius.’ We only miss the lecture on 
‘Typical Laws of Heredity’ which appeared 
in Nature and the essay on Pangenesis 
in the Contemporary, both of which would 
certainly have found a congenial place in 
this volume. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if the heterogeneous nature of its 
contents had appeared more distinctly in the 
title of the book, which is under the present 
circumstances somewhat misleading. It is, 
indeed, difficult to connect with human 
faculty the chapter on the domestication of 
animals, or that remarkable piece of scientific 
irony the section on the ‘‘ Objective Efficacy 
of Prayer,” which originally appeared in the 
Fortnightly under the title ‘Statistical In- 
quiries into the Efficacy of Prayer.’ On the 
other hand, the title is sufficiently vague to 
cover even the multifarious subjects which 
have engaged Mr. Galton’s ingenuity during 
the past ten years. 
For it is this quality, ingenuity, which 
strikes one most in examining these in- 
quiries. Who but Mr. Galton would have 
thought of estimating, as he has done, the 
number of strokes with a brush required 
to produce a portrait? Who but he, again, 
would have thought it possible to estimate 
numerically the number and character of 
the associations we have with words of 
different degrees of abstraction? The 
part of Mr. Galton’s work with which the 
—— public are already to some extent 
amiliar, his method of composite portraiture, 
is an admirable example of his ingenuity. 
By means of photographs superimposed on 
the same sensitive plate he has been able to 
obtain pictorial averages of various classes 
of faces, and he gives in his frontispiece 
examples of his results. Taking everything 
into consideration, they are remarkably 
successful in obtaining individualized repre- 





sentations of the typical qualities of faces. 
One of the most striking examples is a highly 
individual ‘‘ composite’? of Alexander the 
Great, obtained from six different medals. 
Here, however, art had been before him in 
selecting the typical features. The success 
of his method should be indicated by the 
varying degrees of vividness with which the 
composites come out according to their sup- 
posed similarity of feature. Yet a composite 
containing one hundred “ single gentlemen 
rolled into one” appears equally definite as 
another containing only six, and even more 
definite than another containing twenty- 
three. 

The multifarious contents of Mr. Galton’s 
‘‘hotchpot,” to use a term which he par- 
ticularly affects, divide themselves into two 
separate classes of inquiry—special investi- 
gations into psychological phenomena, and 
general conclusions on the power of man 
over his own evolution owing to the principle 
of heredity. The more special inquiries 
apply to various human characteristics and 
faculties the statistical method which has 
been so fruitful in other branches of science. 
We have already spoken of Mr. Galton’s 
pictorial averages; he has also statistical 
methods of measuring the sensitivity of 
various individuals to differences of weight 
and of the pitch of shrill sounds. The 
former is based on Fechner’s law, but takes 
no account of the variations of ‘‘ threshold ”’ 
at which small differences become first per- 
ceptible. One of his most valuable and in- 
genious contributions is that dealing with 
the associations which connect themselves 
with various ideas. Mr. Galton comes to the 
conclusion that early associations are the 
most persistent. 

Another branch of Mr. Galton’s special 
investigations deals with topics which would 
seem congenial to the Society of Psychical 
Research. In four instructive memoirs he 
writes about the variations of the visual faculty 
in different individuals. The first treats of 
the power of visualizing objects brought 
consciously into memory, the next deals 
with the curious association of numbers with 
fixed diagrams in consciousness which is 
found in one out of every twenty - five 
educated persons, and the third with some 
equally curious associations of sounds, 
mostly vowels, with colour. The fourth is a 
memoir on the visions of sane persons, and 
brings us within measurable distance of a 
scientific explanation of ghosts. These in- 
vestigations bring out another quality of Mr. 
Galton’s work, besides its ingenuity, which 
was equally needed for their success. The 
patient industry which collected these facts 
from all quarters of the globe seems to 
be a family trait which Mr. Galton shares 
with his great kinsman Charles Darwin, 
whose special investigations into cross- 
fertilization, earthworms, &c., were likewise 
distinguished by the use of statistics. 

By these special inquiries Mr. Galton has 
transplanted to these shores the quantitative 
methods of physiological psychology which 
distinguish the German schools of Fechner 
and Wundt. He has established by his 
example and initiation the science of psycho- 
metry, and pointed to the line of inquiry on 
which the scientific portions of psychology 
ean alone become scientific. That part of 
psychology which approaches metaphysics 
more nearly than science is naturally not 








touched by his methods, but may be affected 
by hisresults, as the more general conclusions 
ot his book indicate. 

One more of the special memoirs may be 
here referred to as leading on to the other 
section of Mr. Galton’s work. In order to 
investigate whether birth or education—or, 
as he terms it, nature or nurture—has most 
to do with determining a man’s character, 
Mr. Galton took the crucial case of twins, 
In some cases of twins nature turned them 
out alike, and no differences of nurture 
could alter their similarity of disposition. 
In other cases when the twins were unlike, 
no sameness of education was capable of 
rendering the two characters similar. The 
conclusion is drawn, natural to the author 
of ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ that nature has by 
far the predominant influence. To have 
been entirely conclusive the investigation 
should have included some standard of simi- 
larity. The whole essay is full of interest- 
ing details, strange stories of mistaken 
identity, of a man who is not himself, but his 
brother, being changed at birth, and so on, 
and is an admirable example how gossip may 
be elevated into science. 

Having shown that men’s character de- 
pends on their birth, Mr. Galton, in the 
more general speculations of his book, 
attempts the difficult task of suggesting 
how the average capacity of man may be 
kept at the highest level of efficiency and 
developed to higher levels. He would en- 
deavour, by public opinion, to control the 
composition of future generations by en- 
couraging early marriage between the 
most favourable specimens of the race, and 
discouraging marriage of persons likely to 
produce inferior children. The science or 
art of ‘eugenics ’’— man-breeding, one 
might English it—is the method by which 
the natural selection of man should be 
guided by man himself into the most bene- 
ficent channels. Even at present —e 
is done in this direction by the veto whic 
public opinion casts on the marriage of those 
who have consumption or an hereditary 
taint of insanity. Mr. Galton would extend 
this censorship of public opinion by a general 
encouragement of marriage in families of 
ability and discouragement in the reverse 
case. With his usual ingenuity, he suggests 
a plan by which “ family merit” should re- 
ceive extra marks in competitive examina- 
tions for the Ccivil Service; so that those 
should be encouraged who, besides being 
the most able, are also likely to be the 
most energetic and long-lived. He thus 
advocates the foundation of an order of 
natural nobility who will have family pride 
enough not to indulge in misalliances with 
merely rich heiresses who have very little 
family merit. Plato finds in Mr. Galton an 
eloquent advocate of his theories, and, what 
is more, the popular theories of democracy 
receive a rude repulse of their assumption 
that all men are born equal. The discussion 
of this important problem leads our author 
to higher flights, in which he points out 
that man “should regard himself more as 
a freeman, with power of shaping the 
course of future humanity.’”’ And he con- 
cludes by saying :— 

‘The chief result of these inquiries has been 
to elicit the religious significance of the doctrine 
of evolution. It suggests an alteration in our 
mental attitude and imposes a new moral duty. 
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The new mental attitude is one of greater sense 
of moral freedom, responsibility, and oppor- 
tunity; the new duty...... is to endeavour to 
further evolution, especially that of the human 
race.” 

We do not think that Mr. Galton exaggerates 
in any way the importance of the problem 
which he has made prominent. The only 
question is, how far the end aimed at by him 
is practical under the present conditions of 
society; and it is tolerably clear that it 
can only be reached by what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would call ‘unconscious adjust- 
ment,” and not by any system, however 
ingenious, of family marks. It is curious 
that the speculations of Malthus which 
indirectly led to the Darwinian theory should 
still more indirectly lead to a refutation of 
Malthus’s principal conclusion, the duty 
of late marriage among the most prudent 
of mankind. 

The note struck in Mr. Galton’s con- 
cluding words as to the religious significance 
of the topics he has discussed refers back to 
a third division of his inquiries, which deal 
with religious phenomena aggressively from 
the point of view of the psychologist and the 
statistician. He has been led to discuss the 
possibilities of theocratic intervention with 
the observed order of things—hence his 
investigation as to the effect of prayer on 
longevity. It argues considerable naiveté on 
his part if he expects his statistical treatment 
will satisfy any opponent. His remarks, 
however, as to the impossibility of theocratic 
intervention interfering with the results of 
scientific investigation (pp. 271-6) are novel 
and effective. It is extremely curious to 
see this attack on the old creed by a distin- 
guished adherent of the new; but on the 
whole the result is by no means satisfactory, 
and the sections of the book dealing with it 
are by no means equal to the remainder of 
the work. 

As the reader will have seen from this 
rough enumeration of its contents, Mr. 
Galton’s new work is a valuable contribution 
tocontemporary speculation. In fewspecula- 
tive works will the reader find so much that is 
novel and interesting on almost every page. 
On the other hand, it must be sos that 
much of the effect of the book is spoilt by 
the haphazard arrangement of its contents, 
and the difficulty of catching the general 
drift of such a heterogeneous collection 
of studies. Mr. Galton’s psychometric re- 
searches and his theory of eugenics might 
appropriately have been developed in 
separate volumes, in which they would 
have been more effective than when com- 
bined; and his attacks on religious prejudices 
and the like might have been entirely 
omitted with advantage. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Txomson’s caravan, we regret to hear, 
has been compelled to retreat to Taveta, to the 
south-east of Kilimanjaro, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country to the north-west 
of that mountain, consequent upon troubles 
caused by Dr. Fischer’s caravan. Mr. Thomson 
himself went down to Mombasa to replenish his 
goods, but by this time he is no doubt once more 
on the march. He now proposes to proceed due 
west by way of Arusha. The furthest point 


forward to with some interest, for he not only 
visited Kaffa, where he resided a fortnight, but 
also Jimma, Gomma, Limu, and Gera. M. 
Soleillet says that his travels have convinced 
him of King Menelik’s exercise of substantial 
governing powers throughout the vast region 
extending from Obokh to Kaffa, and that French 
merchants may venture into the country without 
running any risks (‘‘ en toute sécurité ’’). 

L’Esploratore publishes an account of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s visit to Tobruk Bay, on the 
coast of Cyrenaica, in April last. The fossils 
which he collected there agree with those dis- 
covered by Dr. Zittel near Siwah, declared 
to be of miocene age. Dr. Schweinfurth dwells 
upon the great advantages presented by this 
port, next to that of Bizerta by far the best on 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean. He 
suggests the construction of a railway from it to 
Suez, which would save twenty hours in the 
transmission of the Indian mail. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for June con- 
tains a paper by Prof. Partsch, in which the 
changes in the configuration of the coast of 
Tunis are exhaustively dealt with. The author 
opposes the views put forth by M. Fischer, and 
maintains that no proofs of a secular upheaval 
are to be found. The same number publishes 
the concluding portions of the editor’s summary 
of recent explorations in the Congo basin, and 
of Schrenck’s travels in Colombia, together with 
a short paper by Dr. Rohlfs on the Jews in 
Africa, whom he estimates to number no more 
than 220,800 souls, instead of the half million 
usually put forward. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for July presents us 
with a sketch map of Flegel’s recent journey to 
‘the source of the Benue, and with the first part 
of an account of Emin Bey’s journey from Lado 
to the north-westward in the direction of Ruhm- 
bek. The latter is accompanied by a valuable 
map containing much that is new. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue publishers of the Astronomical Register 
have sent us an index to the first twenty volumes 
of that periodical, so well known to all interested 
in astronomy. The first number appeared in 
January, 1863, with an opening address, from 
which the following is an extract :—‘‘It is be- 
lieved that at the present time we have no 
periodical exclusively devoted to astronomy, 
with the exception of the Monthly Notices, which 
is, of course, confined to the proceedings of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; other and certainly 
not more important sciences have each their 
weekly or monthly paper : the present attempt 
to introduce a sort of astronomical Notes and 
Queries, a medium of communication for amateurs 
and others, has therefore been originated, and 
although of very moderate dimensions at present, 
it is hoped that it may meet with sufficient 
success to enable its projectors to extend it.” 
This wish has been gratified, and the size of the 
Astronomical Register has been considerably en- 
larged from that of its first issue. Several of 
our leading astronomers have contributed to ita 
pages, and, besides a regular account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Astronomical Society and notices 
of astronomical occurrences, it has from time to 
time been the medium of publication of articles 
and letters of great value to amateur observers. 
and all others interested in the science of astro- 
nomy. The utility and even necessity of a 
general index of reference to the large amount 
of matter thus accumulated in twenty years are 
sufficiently apparent; and we need only add 
that it appears to have been very carefully put 
together. 

n consequence of a letter from Mr. Lynn 
which appeared in the Observatory for last 





month, Prof. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, Director 
of the Observatory at Leiden, has made a search 


reached by him, the Ngare na Erobi or “cold | amongst the manuscripts of Huygens in the 


river,” will be found marked on the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s map of Eastern Africa. 


| 
| 


M. P. Soleillet’s fuller reports will be looked | observation of Saturn’s ring and the suggestion 


library there, for any answer he may have made 
to Sir Robert Moray with reference to Ball’s 


that not one body but two bodies of a circular 
figure surrounded the planet's disc. The result 
of his search is communicated in a letter to 
the Observatory for the present month. Al- 
though its immediate object was unsuccessful, 
no answer being found, yet the very interesting 
circumstance was discovered that the different 
amounts of brightness of the outer and inner 
portions of the ring (which we should now call the 
exterior and interior bright rings) were noticed 
at Rome so early as the year 1664 by Joseph 
Campani (who, like his brother Matthew, was 
a great maker of telescopes, and appears to have 
used them too). He saw distinctly the greater 
brightness of the interior portion of the ring ; 
but it would seem to have been left for Cassini 
to detect the line of separation between the two 
portions, the first indication of the existence 
of two rings. Huygens, writing under date 
1675, December 8th, says: ‘‘ Planum annuli non 
seque lucidum undique videbatur, sed parte 
dimidia exteriori obscurius erat quam reliqua, 
et utriusque confinium distincte terminatum 
circulo bb; quod a Josepho Campani jam olim 
observatum, ut figura ab ipso edita comprobat.” 
It elsewhere appears probable that this drawing 
by J. Campani was made in July, 1664. Cassini, 
it will be remembered, saw the division of the 
ring in August or September, 1675. The claim, 
made first about fifty years ago, on behalf of 
William Ball seems to have been due to a mis- 
understanding of the language of Sir Robert 
Moray ; and Mr. Lynn suggests, in the letter re- 
ferred to above, that the ‘‘ two bodies of a circular 
figure ” which he requested Huygens to look for 
were really the ring as seen in two different 
positions. Prof. Bakhuyzen remarks that in the 
copy of the Philosophical Transactions in the 
library of the Academy of Sciences at Amster- 
dam the plate containing Ball’s figure of Saturn 
on October 13th, 1665, respecting which there 
has been so much discussion, is wanting, as it is 
now known to be in a large number of copies in 
England. 

During the total eclipse of the 6th of May last 
the neighbourhood of the sun was carefully 
scrutinized by Herr Palisa (one of the party on 
Caroline Island), with the view of discoverin 
any intra-Mercurial planet or planets whic 
might then become visible ; but the result was 
negative, no such body being seen. 

An interesting investigation respecting two 
ancient eclipses was communicated by Herr 
Bernhard Sabeons to the Vienna Academy last 
April. The first of these eclipses is one referred 
to in a fragment of Archilochus preserved by 
Stobzeus (‘Florilegium,’ cx. 10), which runs as 
follows :— 

patwv deArrov ovdev eotiv ovd’ drwporov 
ovde Oavpdorov, éredi) Zeds, tatip ’OAvuriov 
€x peonp pias EOnxe vixt’ dmoxpuyas aos 
see” dpmrovtos’ Avypov & 7AM ex’ dvOpairovs 
os. 


Prof. von Oppolzer had already called attention 
to this passage, and suggested that it probably 
referred to a solar eclipse which occurred on the 
6th of April, B.c. 648 in ordinary or historical 
chronology (647 in scientific chronology). Herr 
Schwarz has made a very careful calculation of 
all the solar eclipses which took place during 
the lifetime of Archilochus, probably comprised, 
according to recent investigations, between the 
years B.c. 700 and 640. He finds that the only 
choice lies between an eclipse which was annular 
in the Grecian archipelago in the afternoon of 
June 27th, B.c. 661, and the above, which was 
total in the morning of April 6th, B.c. 648. It 
is known that in the latter part of his life Archi- 
lochus returned from Thasos to Paros, his native 
island, and died there. If the date of his return 
could be positively fixed, this would enable us to 
decide with certainty between these two pers 
the earlier having been greatest at Paros and.the 
later at Thasos. But the probability is that 





the eclipse of 648 is the one mentioned by the 
poet, since that was a fine total eclipse at Thasos, 
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the duration of totality (like that of the eclipse 
of last May at Caroline Island) exceeding five 
minutes, whereas the eclipse of 661 was only 
annular, the magnitude of the obscuration 
amounting at Paros to 11°70 digits. The other 
eclipse discussed by Herr Schwarz is mentioned 
in an Assyrian inscription of Asurbanipal, to 
which attention was directed by Dr. Jacob 
Krall. The inscription may be thus translated : 
*¢ In the month Tammuz an eclipse took place of 
the Lord of Day, the god of light. The setting 
sun thereupon left off shining, and I in like 
manner put off beginning the war against Elam 
during [here a gap in the text] days.” Taking 
into account all the circumstances here men- 
tioned, there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
eclipse referred to was the earlier of the two 
before mentioned (June 27th, B.c. 661), which, 
annular in the Grecian archipelago, was visible 
as a large partial eclipse a little before sunset in 
Aasyria and Persia, the magnitude of obscuration 
being 9°91 digits at Nineveh and 10°41 at Susa. 
We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
April. The only original paper is one by Prof. 
Tacchini, containing his observations of the solar 
om facule, and protuberances seen at Rome 
uring the third quarter of 1882. Prof. Bre- 
dichin’s interesting paper, ‘Recherches sur la 
Cométe de 1882, Il.,’ has been transferred from 
the pages of the second part (just published) of 
the ninth volume of the Annales de l’ Observatoire 
de Moscou. 





MR. WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 


Last week we gave a brief notice of Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s career; this week, according to 
our promise, we return to the subject. He was 
a many-sided man, whose greatness is not to be 
described in a single word. It was the combina- 
tion in him of various gifts and powers, and not 
the prominence of any one in particular, that 
made him so remarkable a figure and that won 
for him so distinguished a position among the 
men of his time. To draw a man of one idea is 
easy; but Spottiswoode was a man of many ideas, 
and took a deep interest in everything that 
might serve to quicken, embellish, or refine the 
intellectual life. As a business man he possessed, 
as we said last week, a wonderful capacity for 
mastering the most complicated details. This 
aptitude enabled him not only to manage suc- 
cessfully his own mercantile affairs, but also to 
fill with conspicuous ability the offices of Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institution and Treasurer 
both of the British Association and of the Royal 
Society. He was a man of the world, with a 
wide circle of friends, chief among whom were 
the most earnest and devoted labourers in dif- 
ferent departments of human knowledge. His 
house at Grosvenor Place was the centre of 
scientific society in London, and his garden 
parties at Sevenoaks were brilliant gatherings 
of men eminent in various walks of life. He 
was a man of deep philanthropic sympathies, 
ever manifesting a practical interest in the 
welfare of his workpeople, and ever ready to 
open his purse-strings when an appeal was made 
to his benevolence. But above all he was a 
mathematician and a man of science, and it is 
of his achievements in this character that we 
have now to speak. 

When the writer first knew him he was accus- 
tomed to devote a considerable portion of each 
day to the duties of the printing office in New 
Street. Every morning he might be seen walk- 
ing into the City with as much regularity, and 
attending to his business there with as much 
assiduity, as if his one object in life were to build 
up for himself and his family a magnificent 
fortune. No one who met him only in the 
counting-house could suppose that for hours 
before going to business he had been occupied 
with high mathematical speculations, nor could 
pn one who met him only in general society 
and observed how freely he mingled among 


stract nature. 


of age. 


one of our contemporaries. 


is at least curious: 


truth, these papers are inscribed.” 


‘‘ entirely original.” 
cussed were the following : 


variables. 


quent investigations. 


tinctly advanced his reputation as an author 


desired to reproduce it, and Spottiswoode there 
fore undertook its revision. The subject had 


(Crelles Journal, tom. li., Berlin, 1855). 


system. 


form. 


cesses that yielded abundant fruit in after years. 


beauty of his investigations in general. 
man of taste he was attracted by symmetrical 
forms ; he sought not for mere results, but for 
beautiful results, and what he sought for he 
usually found. A notable instance is supplied 
in his treatment of the problem of the con- 
tact of curves. In his first paper on this sub- 
ject, published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1862, he was led to two sets of expressions, 
one unsymmetrical with respect to the variables ; 
the other, although symmetrical, involving cer- 
tain arbitrary quantities which remained to be 
‘eliminated by special methods in the course 
of the developments.” He therefore set to 
work to establish general expressions that should 
be at once symmetrical in form and free from 
arbitrary quantities; and in this he at length 
succeeded. His results were embodied in a paper 
printed in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics 
(vol. vii., 1866). 





men have imagined that his leisure hours were 


Spottiswoode’s mathematical papers are most 





devoted to studies and pursuits of the most ab- 


Spottiswoode’s earliest mathematical essays, 
entitled ‘ Meditationes Analytic’ (London, 
1847), were printed in five quarto pamphlets 
and published in the same year in which he 
gained the Senior Mathematical Scholarship in 
his university. He wasthentwo-and-twenty years 
The pamphlets appear to have attracted 
little attention at the time ; and it is probable 
that few even of his most intimate scientific friends 
ever heard of them until they were noticed last 
April in a biographical sketch which appeared in 
Considering the 
nature of the subjects discussed, the dedication 
“To those who love to 
wander on the shore till the day when their 
eyes shall be opened and they shall see clearly 
the works of God in the unfathomed ocean of 
From the 
preface it appears that the papers were written 
at various periods, as the subjects presented 
themselves to his mind; some of them were 
Among the matters dis- 
sections of surfaces 
of the second order, reduction of the general 
equation of the second order, partial differential 
equations of certain classes of surfaces, theorems 
relating to the curvature of surfaces, formule 
for the transformation of co-ordinates, the prin- 
ciple of virtual velocities, the infinitesimal cal- 
culus, formule made use of in physical astro- 
nomy, the calculus of variations, and Lagrange 
on the condition for maxima and minima of two 
It is not difficult to detect in some 
of these papers the germs of many of his subse- 


In 1851 appeared his ‘Elementary Theorems 
relating to Determinants,’ a work which dis- 


A year or two later the editor of Crelle’s Journal 


however, been so extensively developed in the 
interim, that he found it necessary not merely 
to revise, but entirely to rewrite the work. The 
result was an elaborate memoir, bearing date 
August, 1853, and occupying 116 quarto pages 
The 
writer of this article looks back with interest to 
the publication of that memoir as giving him 
his first clear conceptions of the doctrine of 
determinants and the general properties of the 
Although the principal theorems were 
already familiar to the more advanced mathe- 
maticians, yet up to that date there had been 
no elementary work on the subject, and Spottis- 
woode rendered valuable service to many young 
students of algebra by collecting these theorems 
and presenting them in an easily accessible 
Moreover the discipline of this early 
effort gave him a mastery over determinant pro- 


All who read his writings must be struck with 
the facility with which he applies the method 
to a variety of problems, and the elegance and 
Asa 


numerous. Their titles alone would occupy 
more space than can be devoted to this article. 
References to nearly all of them will be found 
in the Catalogue of the Royal Society. A few 
of the earliest may be here mentioned, as indi- 
cating the lines of research in pure mathematics 
on which he first entered, and which, for the 
most part, he continued to follow until about 
thirteen years ago, when he turned his attention 
to questions in physics, more particularly to the 
polarization of light and electrical discharges. 
The Philosophical Magazine for 1850 contains no 
fewer than four papers from his pen, three of 
which relate to equations and expressions in the 
calculus of quaternions, and the fourth to cones 
of the second order. In the volume for 1852 he 
discusses a problem in combinational analysis, 
which is a generalized form of the celebrated 
fifteen young ladies question; his solution is ob- 
tained by the aid of determinants. The Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal for 
1852 contained his researches on the calculus 
of operations, in which he succeeded in extend- 
ing and generalizing theorems due to Boole and 
Carmichael. This subject he afterwards followed 
out to a considerable extent, embodying the 
results of his more matured researches in 
memoirs read before the Royal Society in 1859- 
1862. One of these is printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions and the others in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society. The first paper 
which he communicated to that learned body 
dates so far back as 1854; it relates to the 
theory of invariants—a theory which we owe to 
the genius and labours of Cayley and Sylvester. 
To the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics in 1863 
.| and te the Manchester Memoirs for 1865 he con- 
tributed papers on the theory of differential 
resolvents, a department of analysis with which 
. | the names of Cockle and Harley are usually 
associated. 
- If it should be said (and this would only be 
, | true in a sense) that Spottiswoode did not him- 
self originate any new theory or devise any new 
system, it cannot be denied that he gave power- 
ful aid in developing and perfecting the theories 
and systems of others. To very few men are we 
more indebted than to him for our improved 
powers of analysis. His memoirs in the Fhiloso- 
phical Transactions on the sextactic points of a 
plane curve, on the contact of conics with sur- 
faces, and on other geometrical problems, are 
masterpieces of analytical investigation. 
Spottiswoode was more than a skilful mani- 
pulator of mathematical symbols or solver of 
mathematical problems ; he looked to the prin- 
ciples of his science. He delighted in the dis- 
covery of new fundamental conceptions, and in 
showing how ‘‘whole theories might be co- 
ordinated.” His presidential address before 
the London Mathematical Society in 1871, in 
which he dealt with recent generalizations in 
algebra, excited much interest at the time both 
in England and America, especially among the 
cultivators of symbolic logic. His address as 
president of the British Association at Dublin 
in 1878, and his earlier address as president of 
Section A at Birmingham in 1865, will ever 
remain monuments of his philosophic power. 
We have not touched on Spottiswoode’s more 
recent works, his revolving polariscope, his 
separator and shunt for alternate currents, his 
conjoint labours with Mr. J. F. Moulton on the 
sensitive state of electrical discharges through 
rarefied gases, and other physical researches. 
Our space is exhausted, but not our theme. 
Spottiswoode was a man of many gifts and 
powers, and over all these were thrown the 
charm of humility combined with dignity and 
truth. He will be greatly missed. 








SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL.—June 20.—Mr. J. W. Hulke, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. Y. L. Brown, 
E. St. F. Moore, J. H. Nichols, and H. Parker 
were elected Fellows, and Baron F, von Richt- 
hofen, of Berlin, a Foreign Correspondent of 
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the Society.—The following communications 
were read: ‘On the Discovery of Ovibos mos- 
chatus in the Forest-Bed, and its Range in Space 
and Time,’ by Prof. W. B. Dawkins,—‘On the 
Relative Age of some Valleys in Lincolnshire,’ b 
Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne,—‘ On the Section at Hord- 
well Cliffs, from the Top of the Lower Headon to 
the Base of the Upper Bagshot Sands,’ by the late 
Mr. E. B. Tawney and Mr. H. Keeping, communi- 
cated by the Rev. O. Fisher,—‘On come New or 
Imperfectly Known Madreporaria from the Coral 
Rag and Portiand Oolite of the Counties of Wilts, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and York,’ by Mr. R. F. Tomes, 
—'The Geology of Monte Somma and Vesuvius, 
being a Study in Vulcanology,’ by Mr. H.J. Johnston- 
Lavis,— Note on “ Cone-in-Cone”’ Structure,’ by Mr. 
J. Young,—and ‘A Geological Sketch of Quidong, 
Manaro, Australia,’ by Mr. A. Morris.—The Society 
adjourned till Wednesday, November 7th. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 21.—The Earl 
of Carnarvon, President, in the chair.—Prof. M. 
Burrows, Mr. C. J. Elton, and Mr. J. B. Davideon 
were admitted Fellows.—Mr. W. Money communi- 
cated an account of the discovery of some Roman 
remains in Berkshire, between the villages of North 
and South Fawley. On digging for chalk four skele- 
tons were found in distinct graves. With two of 
these skeletons were found a small bottle and a 
drinking cup, the latter of Castor or Durobvivian 
ware. These specimens of sepulchral fictilia Mr. 
Money exhibited as well as some curious metal 
attachments or studs with double points and of 
doubtful use. Mr. Money also exhibited a sixteenth 
century drinking-cup or tazza, in the shape of a 
modern saucer-shaped champagne glass, contained 
in a leather case, the shape of which shows that 
the glass had originally a cover. It had been care- 
fully preserved in the Vickers family on account of 
its having been used by Queen Elizabeth on a visit 
to one of their ancestors. Mr. Money also exhibited 
a brass tobacco-stopper found at Welford. It was 
an oval medallion, bearing on one side William III. 
in profile and the legend “ Fear God, honour the 
king”; on the other side were the royal arms and 
supporters.—Mr. G. Payne, jun., exhibited a collec- 
tion of Roman remains which had been discovered in 
the foundations of some Roman buildings at Boxted, 
between Newington and Lower Halstow, Kent.—Mr. 
H. Bradley communicated a paper ‘On Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy of the British Isles,’ with a view to the 
identification of the sites mentioned by him. 

June 28.—Mr. H. 8. Milman, Director, in the chair. 
—Mr. A. Peckover and Mr. A. E. Fox Pitt were ad- 
mitted Fellows.— Lieut.-General Pitt-Riversexhibited 
an extensive col!ect'on of locks and keys, illustrated 
by numerous large diagrams, intended to show the 
development and distribution of primitive locks and 
keys. General Pitt-Rivers gave a running commen- 
a on the objects exhibited, and pointed out the 
earliest traces and gradual development of various 
kinds of locks.—Mr. T. F. Kerby, local secretary for 
Hants and bursar of Winchester College, exhibited 
an interesting collection of deeds and seals relating 
to Hyde Abbey, which he duly described.—Mr. A. T, 
Everett exhibited three impressions of the seals of 
the mayoralty of Salisbury. 





Roya Society oF LITERATURE.—June 27.—Mr. 
J. Haynes in the chair.—Mr, R. N. Cust read a paper 
‘On Algeria, Tunisia, and the Sahara,’ from obser- 
oo a made by him during a recent tour in those 
parts, 





Royau InsTITUTION.—July 2.—Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart., Manager and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. G, 
Crawford and Mr. G.Steinthal wereelected Members. 
—The decease of Mr, W. Spottiswoode, Manager and 
Vice-President of the Royal Institution, was an- 
nounced from the chair, to the deep regret of all the 
members present, 





, ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—June 12.—Prof. Flower, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper 
On Old Scandinavian Civilization among the 
Modern Esquimaux.’ Amongst other evidences of 
contact with European civilization the author made 
particular mention of the lamp used by the Esqui- 
maux for cooking and for warming their dwellings. 
One of these primitive-looking lamps was exhibited 
- Dr. J. Rae ; it consists of a flat semicircular dish 
of steatite or pot-stone, about 15 inches in diameter 
and 2} inches deep, with slightly sloping sides ; in it 
the natives burn oil, using for hem 9 fragments of 
sphagnum arranged along the edge of the lamp. Dr. 
ylor considered that the meta lamps used in the 
uth of Europe and some of those used in Scotland 
at the present day were exactly the same in principle 
as these Esquimaux lamps, and that they must all 
oe been fice gen from the same original idea.— 
e Director read a communication from Mr. J. H. 


juvett-Carnac describing some palzolithic stone 
in ements found by himself and Mr. J. Cockburn 
da, a hilly district of the North-Western Pro- 


vinees of India. Specimens of these implements 
were exhibited, presented by Mr. Rivett-Carnac to 
the Institute—Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper, by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt, ‘On Australian Beliefs.’ 

June 19.—A special meeting was held at Piccadilly 
Hall, by invitation of Mr. Ribeiro, to view the 
Botocudo Indians brought over by him to this 
country.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
A. H. Keane read a paper on the Botocudos.—Mr. 
Ribeiro presented the Institute with a small collec- 
tion of typical Botocudo weapons. 

June 26.—Prof. Flower, President, in the chair.— 
The election of Mr. E.G. Ravenstein was announced, 
—Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited a collection of palzo- 
lithic sey from Leyton and Walthamstow.— 
Mr. R. B. White read a paper ‘On the Aboriginal 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of South 
America,’ This paper referred toa strip of country 
about 600 miles in length by from 100 to 250 in 
width, bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 
and extending from 1° north latitude to the 8th 
parallel. It is now embraced by the states of Cauca 
and Antioquia, two of the nine states of the Colom- 
bian Union, which was formerly called New Granada. 
—Mr. J. P. Harrison read a paper ‘ On the Relative 
Length of the First Three Toes of the Human 
Foot.’ The author adduced evidence to show that a 
long second toe was a racial characteristic, existing 
at the present day in Egypt (according to Pruner 
Bey), South-West Africa, and many of the Pacific 
islands, including Tahiti. It appears also to have 
prevailed amongst the ancient Peruvians and Etrus- 
cans. When met with in Europeans, er ag 
perhaps in Italy, it may be attributed main y to 
narrow shoes, but sometimes to mixture of blood. 
Mr. Harrison had ascertained by measurements that 
a second toe even mes ne longer than the first was 
not, as generally supposed, common in statues of the 
best period of Greek art. Unfortunately, the pecu- 
liarity was being perpetuated by casts of the feet of 
Roman or Graeco-Roman statues, which in some cases 
~—as, for instance, that of the left foot of the Farnese 
Apollo—were modern restorations. Travellers were 
asked to observe the respective lengths of the toes 
in foreign countries, and especially in Italy. 





SHORTHAND.—June 30—Annual Meeting.—Mr. 
C. Walford in the chair.—The Council presented a 
satisfactory report in regard to the a of 
the Society during the past year. The number of 
members now on the rolls is 127, against 95 last year, 
and this notwithstanding a few resignations from 
various causes. Reference was made to the publi- 
cation of the papers in the magazine of the Society, 
entitled Shorthand, and it was announced that this 
publication, while drawing largely on the funds of 
the Society, contributed much to placing the Society 
in the position of the leading institution, if not the 
only one at present, of its kind. In order to ca 
out the suggestion made during the year the Council 
suggested that a special fund should be raised to- 
wards the cost of holding a congress of shorthand 
writers in London in 1884. In nominating Mr. T. A. 
Reed as President for the ensuing year the Council 
referred to the high position he held among phono- 
graphers, the warm co-operation he had afforded 
during the past two years, and to the fact that his 
appointment would show that the Society was per- 
fectly cosmopolitan in its objects and desires.—The 
report was adopted.—The following were among the 
officers elected : President, Mr. T, A. Reed; Vice- 
Presidents, Lord G. Hamilton, M.P., C.W. H. Wyman, 
Rev. Prof. Heckler, E. Pocknell, and Prof, Everett. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tes. Horticul , ll and Fruit and Floral Committees. 








Science Gossiy. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being actively made in 
Southport in view of the meeting of the British 
Association there in September. Amongst the 
places of interest to be visited by the members 
of the Association are Knowsley, Lathom House, 
Haigh Hall, Stonyhurst College, and the Clithe- 
roe district. The directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway propose to offer every 
possible facility for excursions. 


THE juries on the exhibits of natural history 
at the Fisheries Exhibition have been meeting 
to consider their awards; that on the inver- 
tebrata was at work last week, when there were 
resent Profs. Allman, Kubrecht (Holland), 
oneyman (Canada), Ray Lankester, Moseley, 
and Dr. O. Torell (Sweden); the Rev. A. M. 
Norman acted as chairman, and Prof. Jeffery 
Bell as secretary. Dr. Torell is alsc on the juy 





for fishes, the other foreign members of w 


are Dr. Steindachner, of Vienna, and Prof. 
Giglioli, of Florence. 

THE anniversary meeting of the Sanitary In- 
stitute will be held at the Royal Institution, in 
their theatre, Albemarle Street, on Thursday, 
July 12th, at3r.m. The chair will be taken by 
Prof. Humphry, F.R.S., and an address will be 
delivered by Mr. Eassie, F.G.8., entitled ‘ The 
Relationship between Geology and Sanitation.’ 

Since the reopening of the Parkes Museum 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, weekly lectures 
have been given on subjects conne with the 
science of hygiene. The Dean of Llandaff 
(Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple) will take 
the chair at the lecture on Thursday evening, 
when Dr. C. H. Ralfe, Assistant Physician to 
the London Hospital, will give an address ‘On 
the Hygiene of Schools.’ 

Mr. Rosert Grirritus died on the 16th o 
June in Bayswater. His name is familiarly con- 
nected with the screw-propeller, his first patent 
being dated September, 1849. In 1853 he fitted 
his screw to the royal yacht Fairy, and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company took up the 
invention, which occupied Mr. Griffiths’s attention 
to nearly the time of his death. He gave also 
much attention to the manufacture of paraffin 
oil from shale ; for the purpose of carrying out 
this process he became the proprietor of a colliery 
near Mold, Flintshire. 

Dr. Hecror, F.R.S., has forwarded the 
fifteenth volume of the Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the New Zealand Institute for 1882. The 
Transactions are exceedingly rich in papers on 
marine zoology, this division containing no less 
than thirty memoirs by well-known naturalists. 
In the botanical division there are sixteen 
papers, and an equal number on geological and 
miscellaneous subjects. 

Pror. Drevtarait recently lectured on the 
origin of metalliferous veins at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. He contends that metalliferous minerals 
have been extracted by sea water from the older 
rocks ; but he admits that it is by no means 
established that they are all of sedimentary 
origin, 

Tue Cagliari International Exhibition, which 
was to have been held in May, is postponed to 
November. The exhibition is to be confined to 
such machinery and mp adapted to the ex- 
traction of water for the purposes of irrigation 
and for the watering of cattle as may be — 
as of practical execution and economic utility in 
Sardinia. Medals in gold, silver, and bronze 
will be awarded, and the Minister of Agriculture 
will purchase some of the rewarded machinery. 

Tue Report of the Rugby School Natural 
History Society for the year 1882 is before us. 
It affords us much pleasure to call attention to 
the excellent work Bees during the year by this 
society. 

Pror. Bureau has succeeded the late M. 
Decaisne as director of the Jardin des Plantes. 


A MONUMENT in memory of Lorenz Oken, the 
well-known naturalist, taking the form of a 
fountain with a marble bust, will be unveiled at 
Offenburg on the Ist of August. 

M. A. Gautier, in the Journal de Pharmacie et 
de Chimie, hasanarticle entitled ‘Copperand Lead 
in Food and in the Arts from a Hygienic Point 
of View.’ He shows that copper is little cal- 
culated to produce mortal results. The salts of 
lead are dangerous, as, being nearly tasteless or 
sweet, they may be introduced into the system 
without alarming effect until the nervous centres 
are interpenetrated with the poison. All foods 
sold in tins, culinary utensils lined with tin, 
lazed earthenware and enamels, may introduce 
ead into the system. M. Gautier calculates 
that every Parisian absorbs daily half a milli- 
gramme of lead salts. 

A quarTEeRty journal devoted to ey 
science has sprung into existence in New Yor 
out of the numerous “village improvement 
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societies,” which are said to have multiplied so 
rapidly in the United States as to require a 
special organ of their own. 








FINE ARTS 


a ee 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS — 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN,—5, Pall Mall 
East, from Ten till Six.—Admissi s.; 1 d Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW 
OPEN from Nine till Seven.—Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. 





The NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of OIL PAINTINGS 
by ARTISTS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN 
at Tuomas McLean's Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, ls., including 
Catalogue. 





THE SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS found in Texas is NOW ON 
VIEW at the EXHIBITION of AMERICAN WATER COLOURS and 
ETCHINGS.—Drawing-Room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—Admission, Is 
This Exhibition will shortly close. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
Bs New Kond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium.’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Catalogue of the Collection of Egyptian Anti- 
quities at Alnwick Castle belonging to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. By 8. 
Birch, D.C.L. (Privately printed.) 


Tue extensive and representative collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland is probably 
the largest in England after the collection 
in the British Museum. This great private 
collection was formed by Algernon, fourth 
Duke of Northumberland, who before ac- 
cession to that peerage had, as Baron Prud- 
hoe, passed several years in Egypt, visiting 
the principal sites and monuments, and 
making a study of the chronology, history, 
and language of that country. It was 
during his sojourn in the land of the Nile 
that he acquired the principal part of the 
present collection, to which additions were 
made by careful purchases from the Salt 
collection, sold in 1835, and the Burton 
collection in 1836. This select series of 
Egyptian objects has found a fitting ex- 
pounder in Dr. Birch, whose long experience 
with the Egyptian antiquities at the British 
Museum is a sufficient voucher for the 
correctness of the ~ see ee given in the 
catalogue. The objects have been arranged 
in classified sections for the purpose of de- 
scription. 

Commencing with the figures composing 
the ‘‘ Pantheon,” among the few that we have 
room to notice is a figure of Nefer-Tum, 
the third unit of the Memphite triad, 
carved out of white stone, seven inches high, 
inscribed with the names of Thothmes III. 
of the eighteenth and Rameses IV. of the 
twenty-eighth dynasty—a union of monarchs’ 
names which is not only remarkable, but 
difficult of explanation, as there is no record 
of their dynastic or family connexion with 
each other. Figures of Osiris and of Har- 
pachrat, or Harpocrates, are numerous, as 
might be expected, in this division. There 
is also a rare figure of the deity Bes in- 
scribed with the name of King Shashank of 
the twenty-second dynasty. The section of 
sacred animals includes almost all the well- 
known creatures of Egyptian mythology ; 
many of them are beautifully carved in lapis 
lazuli, jasper, and other precious stones. 
The portrait-figures and statues of kings and 
noble personages form an important division, 
among them being found Amenophis I. and 
Queen Aahmes Nefer-ari of the eighteenth 
dynasty; Amenophis III.; Tirhaka or one 








of the Sabaks; the warlike Hatasu or 
Hasheps, sister of Thothmes III., who 
reigned during the minority of that king; 
Usersen, superintendent of the prophets of 
the house of Athor; Pet-Bast, a priest of 
Bast, dated about B.c. 653; Ptah-meri, a 
high priest of Amen, eighteenth dynasty ; 
a fine calcareous stone statue, unfortunately 
imperfect, of Pet-ba-neb-tattu, of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty; and Paser, a functionary of 
the time of Rameses II., in black granite, 
2ft. 7in. high. The architectural relics 
and the furniture are not very numerous, 
but they comprise some inscribed head-rests 
or pillows, and inscribed legs of chairs, as 
well as pieces for inlaying. On the other 
hand, the objects for the toilet are numer- 
ous, and, as a rule, remarkably fine speci- 
mens of their respective classes. The veget- 
able substances obtained from ancient Egyp- 
tian tombs by the duke comprise dates, figs, 
barley, corn, bread, grapes, and pome- 
granates. The weapons include inscribed 
bdtons or sticks and daggers. The writing 
utensils consist of inscribed pallets, pugil- 
laria, or memorandum books of sycamore 
wood, and papyri. Some richly painted and 
copiously inscribed boxes, each with pent 
roof, are comprised in the collection, the in- 
scriptions upon them enhancing their value 
and interest. The tools, though elegant, 
are weak and puny—in fact, almost 
puerile in appearance. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to imagine that any kind of good 
work could have possibly been done with 
them. Dr. Birch’s theory is that they 
are sepulchral models. They, too, are 
in some instances inscribed. The mum- 
mies include jackals, cats, ibises, and 
snakes, but there are no human mummies 
in the museum; some bandages from noble 
mummies, inscribed with chapters of the 
ritual, are, however, preserved in the-collec- 
tion. The objects obtained from the outer 
networks of mummies are exceedingly 
numerous, and formed of almost every sub- 
stance employed by the ancient Egyptians 
for plastic and glyptic purposes. Glass 
objects, sepulchral amulets, sepulchral 
scarabs, models of coffins, and a very large 
series of shabti, or sepulchral figures in wood 
and porcelain, are here described by Dr. 
Birch in a most minute and careful manner, 
which cannot fail to be of assistance to 
the student, who is, perhaps, sometines 
inclined to wish that as detailed an account 
of the rich collections in the British Museum 
could be put into his hands. The volume 
concludes with the important division of in- 
scribed sepulchral tablets, some of which 
are illustrated in full-page plates by the 
masterly hand of the late Joseph Bonomi, 
a draughtsman who has never been sur- 
passed in the peculiar feeling which he was 
able to throw into his drawings. 

The volume does credit to the repu- 
tation of the compiler, and the noble 
owner deserves the thanks of Egypto- 
logical students for putting before them a 
minutely detailed account of a very carefully 
selected museum of historical antiquities, 
unhappily somewhat too far away from the 
metropolis to be often visited personally by 
the antiquary. With this volume before 
him the student is not so likely to deplore 
his distance from the collection. 











“* Phiz” (Hablot Knight Browne): a Memoir, 
by F. G. Kitton, illustrated (Satchell & Co.), ig 
very readable, but somewhat jauntily written, 
‘*Phiz” has been a little overshadowed by 
Cruikshank, and yet he deserves a place not 
much below that inimitable master as a satirist 
who could be humorous or sardonic as occasion 
demanded, and who produced one of the most 
mournful satires of the English school when he 
delineated the ghastly spot where the corpse of 
Quilp was cast among the reeds and wreckage 
of the Thames mouth. A trustworthy memoir 
of a designer whose art was even less self- 
conscious than Cruikshank’s deserves a wel- 
come. This brief record might supply the 
framework of a larger notice, with aricher selec- 
tion of cuts like that which shows Browne’s ex- 
periments to do justice to Mr. Dombey’s figure 
and face. Mr. Kitton has been kind enough to 
take from our own columns and quote verbatim, 
but without any acknowledgment, the notes we 
gave on the exhibited oil pictures of ‘‘ Phiz” 
(see Athen., No. 2855, p. 89). He might as 
well have added that his hero sent to the Hyde 
Park Gallery in 1848, a collection memorable 
for early Pre-Raphaelite pictures, No. 1, ‘ Little 
Paul,’ from ‘Dombey.’ This book is well worth 
having, not only on account of its excellent cuts, 
but for the anecdotes it contains and for the 
copious bibliography of illustrations prepared 
by ‘‘ Phiz.” We learn from its pages that late 
in Browne’s life the ‘‘ instrumentality of a few 
Reyal Academicians obtained for him an annual 
grant which had been previously enjoyed by 
the late George Cruikshank.” We suppose this 
means that ‘‘ Phiz” succeeded to a pension 
given by the Royal Academy to Cruikshank. 
** Phiz” received the name of Hablot in honour 
of his father’s friend, a captain in the French 
army. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


We are sorry to have to call attention again 
to the mischief which the authorities of West- 
minster School are doing at the Abbey. The 
work of destruction is now going on more 
quickly than ever, and at the present rate of 
progress the School will very soon have de- 
stroyed all the ancient remains which they 
obtained by the Public Schools Act, except, 
perhaps, the outside of Ashburnham House and 
some of its later fittings, which may be spared in 
deference to the protests of two years ago. It 
seems that the governors of the School have 
changed their architect. Is it that Mr. Bodley 
refused to be made the agent of their van- 
dalism? The house occupied by the late 
organist was a Tudor building added to and 
altered by Inigo Jones and others after his 
time. It was pulled down as soon as the 
School obtained possession; but there was a good 
deal of most interesting work of the eleventh 
century built up in it, and these parts were for 
the time permitted tostand. They were amongst 
the most ancient remains in the Abbey, far 
older than anything which now exists above 
ground in the church, and they dated, if not 
from the time of the Confessor himself, at least 
from within a few years of his death. This has, 
however, not availed to save them, and they 
have .been pulled down to make way for a 
commonplace building, which will, no doubt, 
be convenient for the use of the School so long 
as it remains at Westminster, but will continue 
an eyesore should the School be removed. 

In connexion with the same work, further 
alterations are threatened within Ashburnham 
House, involving the demolition of a great part 
of what is left of the thirteenth century miseri- 
corde. The garden has been completely de- 
stroyed, and is to be converted into a fives court. 
Fortunately the fact of the old wall of the re- 
fectory remaining the property of the Dean and 
Chapter prevents it from being turned to such 
a use, and new walls are to be built up against 
it. These are the means which are being taken 
to recover for Westminster School its lost status. 
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SALE. 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 29th and 30th ult. the following, from various 
collections. Drawings: J. M. W. Turner, 
Cologne, 2311. L. Alma Tadema, Fishing, 3671. 
Pictures : Rosa Bonheur, ‘‘ Must not come,” a 
red Italian greyhound, 2831. A. Schreyer, The 
Scouts, 2361. W.E. Lockhart, Don Quixote at 
the Puppet Show, 225]. B. F. Blommers, Landing 
and Selling Fish, Scheveningen, 2311. J. B. C. 
Corot, Morning by the River, 4301. W. Q. 
Orchardson, Consolation over a Cup of Tea, 304l. 
L. Alma Tadema, Between Hope and Fear, 
1,312l. N. Diaz, Sunset in Fontainebleau, 2201. 
G. Barret, A Classical Lake Scene, with figures, 
sheep, and goats, 420/. F. Goodall, Rising of 
the Nile, 1,197/. J. Linnell, The Flight into 
Egypt, 9451. J. Holland, Antiques, 215/. W. 
Linnell, The Weald of Kent, 467]. J. Mac- 
Whirter, May, 346/.; June, 3151. B. W. 
Leader, A Worcestershire Farm, 2671.; An 
Autumn Day in the Midland Counties, 425l. 
G. H. Boughton, ‘‘ Omnia Vincit Amor,” 304I. 
Briton Riviere, The King’s Gateway, 1,270. 
©. Lawson, On the Road to Monaco from 
Mentone, January, 1882, 3461. E. W. Cooke, 
The Bass Rock, 2361. T. S. Cooper, Cattle and 
Sheep in Canterbury Meadows, Sunset, 2881. 








Fine-Grt Cossiy. 

To supplement what we have lately stated 
respecting the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s (see No. 2899, p. 466), let it now be added 
that a body of artists and others are about to 
memorialize Mr. Gladstone to the following 
effect : That the monument was designed to be 
placed under one of the nave-arches of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but this purpose has been only 
partially carried out, while the work has been 
relegated to the Consistory Court. That the full- 
sized model of the equestrian figure intended to 
surmount and complete the monument is pre- 
served in the crypt of the cathedral. That a 
screen across the Consistory Court mars the 
effect of the monument, and prevents its being 
seen from the nave. That the incomplete 
monument, therefore, stands on a site for which 
it was not intended, and where it is impossible 
to study its merits or even to see the whole 
of the design. That in the opinion of the 
memorialists justice to the merits of a noble 
work of art and to the memory of the great 
Duke of Wellington requires that the monument 
should be completed according to the intention 
of the artist, and that it should be removed to 
the site for which it was specially designed. The 
memoralists therefore pray that her Majesty’s 
Government will appoint a committee of experts 
te advise upon the completion of the monument 
- its transfer to the site originally designated 

or it. 


Tue following is a list of the general com- 
mittee elected at the meeting held at Marl- 
borough House on June 25th for the promotion 
of a British school of archzeological and classical 
studies at Athens: —H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, president ; H.R.H. the Duke of Albany; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Duke of 
Devonshire ; the Marquises of Salisbury and 

owne; Earl Granville; the Earl of 
Rosebery ; the Earl of Carnarvon ; the Earl of 
Dufferin ; Earl Cairns ; Lord Houghton ; Lord 
Reay ; the Archbishop of Dublin ; the Bishup 
of Durham ; Lord Justice Bowen; Mr. Glad- 
stone ; Sir Stafford Northcote; Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope; Baron F. de Rothschild ; Sir 
A. Grant; Sir F. Pollock; Sir J. Lubbock ; 
Sir F. Leighton ; Sir Henry Maine ; the Deans 
of Westminster and Christ Church; the Masters 
of Balliol and Trinity, Cambridge ; the Provost 
of Oriel ; Dr. Hornby, of Eton ; Dr. Butler, of 
Harrow; Mr. E. A. Bond; Prof. 8. H. Butcher; 
Mr. Ingram Bywater ; Mr. T. Chenery ; Prof. 
Lewis Campbell; Prof. Sidney Colvin; Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott ; Prof. Percy Gardner ; Prof. 





R. C. Jebb; Prof. C. T. Newton; Mr. H. F. 
Pelham; Mr. Pandeli Ralli, M.P.; Mr. H. 
Reeve ; Mr. E. M. Thompson ; the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer; and Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. A large number 
of other influential persons and scholars, having 
signified their approval of the scheme, have been 
invited to join the committee, and it is proposed 
shortly to issue a public appeal for subscriptions, 
of which several on a generous scale have already 
been promised. A public meeting in connexion 
with the scheme will in all puolealiiiy be held 
during the autumn season. Communications 
on the subject should be addressed to one or 
other of the acting secretaries, Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, 38, Brompton Crescent, and Prof. Jebb, 
Springfield, Cambridge. Subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 55, Parlia- 
ment Street. 

Tue English engravers have formed a com- 
mittee to take charge of their interests at the 
coming exhibition ‘‘des arts graphiques” at 
Vienna. Sir F. Leighton is the president, and 
Mr. Seymour Haden is the vice-president. 


Survivors of the artistic contests in West- 
minster Hall nearly forty years ago will learn 
with a melancholy sense of amusement that 
among the pictures sent this year from the 
Villa Médicis to the Quai Malaquais is one en- 
titled ‘ Edith retrouvant le Corps d’Harold, Roi 
d’Angleterre, sur le Champ de Bataille de Hast- 
ings.’ No doubt we shall soon hear of ‘ Canute 
and his Courtiers,’ ‘ Alfred in the Neatherd’s 
Cottage,’ and ‘ Eleanor sucking the Poison.’ 

In addition to the fine and spirited sketches 
made by MM. de Neuville and E. Detaille 
for the panorama of the Battle of Champigny, 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. exhibit at their galleries 
in New Bond Street a collection of very clever 
drawings in water colours by M. Zuber, repre- 
senting French landscapes of various kinds in a 
very spirited and effective manner. 

Tue council of the Society of Arts have 
awarded their silver medal to Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s paper ‘ On the Relative Claims of Etch- 
ing and Engraving to Rank as Fine Arts and to 
be represented as such in the Royal Academy 
of Arts.’ 

A NOTEWORTHY circumstance in the history of 
the South Kensington Museum was the opening 
to the public on Monday last of the new West 
Court and its approaches, which have been 
used for the exhibition of a large number of 
objects of Indian design, chiefly collected for the 
Art Department by Mr. Purdon Clarke, to 
whom 5,000l. was given for the purpose. The 
most remarkable example is the entire facade in 
wood of two houses, about thirty-five feet high, 
richly carved and painted in colours to which 
time and the weather have imparted charms it 
did not originally possess. This work dates 
from early in the seventeenth century, and was 
brought entire from Ahmedabad. It comprises 
not only the portals and their wrought iron 
fittings, carved panels, gratings for looking at 
visitors, &c., but double tiers of balconies ex- 
tending the whole length of the fronts, with 
little doors and windows opening on to them, 
supported on elaborately carved brackets of the 
true Asiatic timber construction. The bold over- 
hanging eaves with antifixe of good character are 
worthy of notice. Near this structure, which 
will make Englishmen think that it was built 
for mortals three feet high and weighing half a 
hundredweight, are some richly carved frag- 
ments of timber from a destroyed pagoda at 
Cochin, dating from the beginning of the last 
century and comprising a coffered ceiling with 
panels and running mouldings of excellent 
quality, the whole remarkable for freshness and 
firmness of carving. Besides these thereare other 
works in wood of extremely elaborate carving, 
and a modern copy in the same material from 
one of the two astonishingly minute lunettes in 
marble of Seedee Syeed’s mosque in the pre- 
cincts of Shah Ahmed’s tomb-palace at Ahmeda- 
bad, a work of the middle of the fifteenth cen- 





tury. Some doors are fine enough to have been 
chased in silver, and are designed with some- 
thing like Greek grace, if not severity. With 
the above are several balconies of wood, numerous 
utensils in brass and copper enriched with 
patterns in niello, such as Bidri work, and the 
commoner incised brass utensils of Benares ; 
glazed tiles of white, turquoise, and darker blue 
from Mooltan; sculptured silver from Kutch, 
Bengal, Oude, and Delhi; embroideries from 
Chamba, Bombay, and the Punjab, and carved 
doorways from Shahpur. A large number of 
examples of textile manufactures have been 
placed in the Indian Museum. Cashmere shawls 
of enviable beauty and costliness, and ivory in- 
laid furniture which is almost identical with the 
world-famed Certosa work, abound in this collec- 
tion. 

Tue church of Our Lady, Star of the Sea, 
Hastings, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys 
for Mr. Coventry Patmore, who erected it in 
memory of his late wife (see Athen., Jan. 27th 
last), has been completed and opened for service. 
In memory of his late son Henry, whose verses 
we printed on March 10th last, Mr. Patmore has 
erected a carved oak rood-screen in this church, 
the work of the same architect. 











MUSIC 


——~s 


THE WEEK. 
Sr. James's HALt.—The Richter Concerts. 

Tue ninth and last concert this season of 
this well-established and popular enterprise 
took place on Monday evening, and, as in 
previous years, Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony was the principal item in the pro- 
gramme. The rendering of this great work 
under Herr Richter is now too familiar to 
need detailed comment, and musicians are 
becoming used to the points of difference 
which at first seemed curious, and per- 
haps ill advised. To mention but one of 
them, the Viennese conductor has certainly 
good authority for the rapid pace he adopts 
in the middle portion of the second move- 
ment; and yet, judging simply by the effect, 
a more moderate tempo is preferable. The 
unity of feeling and spontaneity pervading 
the entire orchestra in the interpretation of 
Beethoven’s masterpiece are entirely due to 
the perfect sympathy existing between Herr 
Richter and his forces, vocal and instru- 
mental. The former have the hardest task, 
and it would be impossible to overpraise the 
energy and intelligence which characterized 
the efforts of the choralists in this cruelly 
trying music. If we remember rightly, one 
or more foreign artists have always been 
engaged for the solo parts on previous occa- 
sions, but this time the quartet was exclu- 
sively English, and it must be allowed that 
Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr. F. King were 
in all respects equal to their duties. The 
concert commenced with Schubert’s un- 
finished Symphony in 8 minor, which was 
finely rendered, although we should be glad 
to learn Herr Richter’s authority for slacken- 
ing the tempo in the second subject of the 
first movement. Herr Schiever, the leader 
of the orchestra, appeared as a soloist in 
Max Bruch’s first Violin Concerto in o 
minor, and gave a broad and energetic 
rendering of the work, which displays the 
German composer’s talent in the most 
favourable light. Wagner’s stirring Kaiser 
March, performed with almost electrical force 
and brilliancy, elicited a storm of applause, 
which the conductor was wise enough not 
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to construe into a demand for a repetition. 
At the end of the concert there was an 
extraordinary demonstration in favour of 
Herr Richter, the orchestra, choir, and 
audience joining with equal heartiness in 
the cheers and applause. In the production 
of absolute novelties the season just con- 
cluded has been almost barren, Dvordk’s 
Slavonic Rhapsody in ¢ minor being the only 
work presented with which London musi- 
cians were unfamiliar. But as the public 
evinces steadily increasing readiness to hear 
the music of Beethoven and Wagner under 
Herr Richter’s baton there is little induce- 
ment for him to enlarge the scope of his 
enterprise. Three autumn concerts are 
announced, on October 29th and November 
8rd and 10th; and the usual series of nine 
next summer. 








Musical Gossig. 


Noruine worthy of mention has occurred at 
the Royal Italian Opera during the past week 
except the revival of ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ with 
Madame Patti, on Thursday, notice of which 
must be reserved until next week. The revival 
of Wagner's ‘Flying Dutchman,’ with Madame 
Albani as Senta, is announced for Tuesday 
next. 

Tue last concert this season of the Henry 
Leslie Choir took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Thursday week. The programme contained two 
novelties, one being an unpublished chorus, 
** Thou wilt content them,” by Gounod. Accord- 
ing to the score of this piece, which is in the 
choir library, it was composed as far back as 
1851, and is a fragment of an intended setting 
of ‘Athalie.’ It is dedicated to Mr. John 
Hullah, and there is a notification that the 
translation of the original words, ‘‘ D’un cceur 


ui t'aime, mon Dieu,” is by Mr. H. F. Chorley. 
xcept on account of its composer the piece has 


little interest. It is simple, and quite devoid 
of any pretensions to individuality of style. Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s new part song, ‘Kind Words,’ 
conducted by the composer, is quite worthy of 
his reputation, and was very favourably received. 
The singing of the choir under Mr. Randegger’s 
direction was, on the whole, admirable. The 
part music was relieved by clarinet and violon- 
cello solos by Mr. Lazarus and M. Hollman re- 
spectively, and songs by Miss Clara Samuell, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. An important 
feature of next season will be the production of 
Spohr’s unaccompanied Vocal Mass for two 
choirs of five voices each and five solo voices. 


Signor Evcenio Prrant’s pianoforte recital 
at the Prince’s Hall last Saturday afternoon 
consisted to a considerable extent of his own 
compositions, which are of the ordinary drawing- 
room kind.  Liszt’s transcription of Bach's 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in a minor was well 
rendered, but Signor Pirani’s playing of some 
Chopin selections was brilliant and showy rather 
than sound in technique and feeling. Songs 
were contributed by Madame Rose Hersee and 
Mr. Bicknell Young. 

Mapame Jessie Morison gave a concert of 
her pupils, with an excellently selected pro- 
— at the Royal Academy Concert-Room 

ast evening. 

THE annual prize festival of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy -of Music for the Blind 
is fixed for next Wednesday week, the 18th 
inst. There will be a concert in the afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace, at which the pupils 
of the college wil! be supported by the Crystal 
Palace orchestra under Mr. Manns, after which 
there will be sports in the grounds of the col- 
lege, to be followed by the presentation of prizes 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. The 
chair will be taken by the Duke of Westminster, 
the president of the institution. At the annual 





meeting of the St. John’s Wood School for the 
Blind on Monday, June 25th, it was voted, 
subject to the approval of the Charity Com- 
missioners, to sell their property and amal- 
gamate with the Royal Normal College. 


Mrs. Ex.icotr gave a concert on Thursday 
evening in last week at the Royal Academy in 
aid of the Gloucester branch of the Church of 
England Young Women’s Help Society. The 
Handel Society performed a selection from ‘Bel- 
shazzar,’ and among the principal performers an- 
nounced were Miss C. Elliot, Madame Sterling, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Isabel Bateman, and 
Messrs. H. Kearton, W. H. Brereton, and John 
Thomas. 

Tue Council of the Scottish Musical Society 
have issued a circular announcing that they 
have decided to postpone the opening of a new 
Academy for Music till next year. They do not 
propose to start the academy until they have 
sufficient funds to meet any possible liabilities 
for at least the first four years. For this purpose 
a sum of about 4,0001. is required, about two- 
thirds of which has been already subscribed. 

WE translate the following from the current 
number of Le Ménestrel:—The Boston Herald 
publishes a very interesting conversation that its 
Parisian correspondent, Capt. Haynie, is said to 
have had with M. Gounod. The master, after 
having reminded the American journalist that 
he had just entered his sixty-fifth year, and that 
it would be difficult for him to accept the numer- 
ous invitations that he had received to visit the 
United States, adds: ‘‘ I shall write no more for 
the stage. The work which you see on my piano- 
bureau, on which I am at present engaged, will 
be one of the most important that I have com- 
posed. JI am preparing it for the next triennial 
festival at Birmingham. It is an oratorio with 
a Requiem. The subject is ‘Death and Life.’ 
The first part is composed of motives taken from 
the ‘ Messe des Morts,’ and in the second part, 
which is no other than the description of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, I repeat the themes that you know, but 
with developments expressing the joy of the 
saved in the New Jerusalem of the saints. It 
is a subject that I have long thought of ; Iam 
now working at it very seriously, and it interests 
me more every day. In my opinion it is in 
religious ideas and sentiments that music finds 
its noblest and highest forms. You will find a 
religious thread running through all my operas 
and works of any importance; for instance, 
the cathedral scene in ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Polyeucte,’ 
which is an absolutely religious opera. It is 
rather because of this feeling that I have given 
up writing for the theatre.” 

One of the posthumous operas of Flotow, 
‘Le Comte de St. Mégrin,’ has been performed 
at a private concert at Berlin, and appears to 
have produced a great effect. The style is said 
to differ from that of the composer’s other works, 
and to have more affinity to that of Meyerbeer. 

Herr WILHELM Kriaer, pianist to the King 
of Wiirtemberg, died recently at Stuttgart, in 
which town he was one of the leading professors 
at the Conservatoire. 








DRAMA 


— 


THE WEEK. 

LyceumM.—Revival of ‘ Charles I.,’ Play in Four Acts. By 
W. G. Wills. 

GLosE.—Revival of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ Drama in 
Four Acts. By J. B. Buckstone. 

Gairety.— French Plays: ‘Le Nabab,’ Play in Seven 
Tableaux. By Alphonse Daudetand Pierre Elzéar. ‘ Divor- 
gons,’ Comedy in Three Acts. By V. Sardou and De Najac. 
* La Cigale,’ Comedy in Three Acts. By Meilhacand Halévy. 

OLyMpPic.— The Wages of Sin,’ a ‘‘ Domestic and Realistic 
Drama ” in Five Acts. By Frank Harvey. 


No performance Mr. Irving has yet given 
conveys an impression of his powers, or of 
his capacity to triumph over what have 
hitherto proved his impediments, higher than 
is afforded by his latest representation of 





Charles I. His first appearance as the 
hero of an historical drama inspired abund- 
ant interest, and the rdle of Charles has 
remained a favourite with a public that 
follows Mr. Irving with exemplary devotion. 
Hitherto, however, the value of the repre- 
sentation has been marred by restlessness 
and fidgetiness, ascribable, apparently, to a 
nervous feeling that if he is not doing some- 
thing the audience will lose interest or 
grow weary. Most traces of this have now 
disappeared. If, accordingly, Mr. Irving 
can repress another infirmity, and, in- 
stead of over-elaborating so soon as he is 
at his ease, can retain his impersonation 
within the limits he now assigns it, all will 
be well, and the American public will be 
likely to reap the full benefits of his remark- 
able gifts. His presentation of Charles on 
Saturday last had singular beauty and 
merit. Seldom, indeed, has a character 
obtained an interpretation so ample. The 
figure seen was that of Charles as he 
appears on the canvas of Van Dyck; the 
bearing was that of the ‘‘royal martyr” 
as he was presented to the imaginations of 
the most devoted of his followers. At times, 
indeed, as when, toil-worn and dusty from 
defeat, Charles enters a tent in which, 
rather thoughtlessly, the Queen is left un- 
guarded, and calculates by the aid of a 
plan of the district the probable situation 
of the army of Cromwell, a sense that the 
action is real, stronger than is often conveyed 
by theatrical art, is communicated. To the 
beauty and tenderness of the domestic scenes 
a delightful rendering by Miss Terry of Queen 
Henrietta Maria contributed, and the poetic 
suggestiveness of the domestic pictures at 
Hampton Court and the supreme pathos 
of the scene of final adieu owed much to the 
mingled tenderness and distinction of herstyle. 
Mr. Howe as Huntley and Mr. Terriss as. 
Moray were excellent, and Mr. Tyars as Oliver 
Cromwell acted with moderation of style in 
a character that Mr. Wills has treated with 
scanty ceremony. Concerning the violation 
of history by Mr. Wills all that is necessary 
has been said. His work answers its 
purpose of centring in Charles all interest. 
and sympathy, and contains some good 
situations and excellent lines. 

Miss Harriett Jay has disclosed of late a 
singular and almost unique capacity to play 
boys. She has elected accordingly to appear 
as Lemuel in Buckstone’s old-fashioned 
drama ‘The Flowers of the Forest.’ In 
this character she obtains a distinct and a 
creditable success. It is doubtful whether 
any other living actress is capable of assign- 
ing to the part more vivacity and more force. 
Lemuel, however, is not able to carry on his 
shoulders an entire play, and the rest of the 
cast, with the exception of Miss Jecks as 
Starlight Bess, is inadequate. The attempt: 
that has been made is analogous to an 
effort to produce ‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
in which no characters, except Lorenzo and 
Jessica, were in competent hands. In the 
process of eompeeatice, moreover, or in some 
fashion into which it is needless to inquire, 
Buckstone’s drama, never too probable im 
incident, has become hopelessly confused. 
the consequences of actions are exhibited 
before the actions themselves take place, 
and the rules of common sense and of fact 
are constantly violated. Mr. Charles Kelly 
played Ishmael or the Wolf, and Mr. 
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Russell tried hard to infuse some drollery 
into the character known as the Kinchin. 
Though dealing with matters outside the 
cognizance of the ordinary English playgoer, 
‘Le Nabab’ proved one of the most stirring 
dramas exhibited during the present season 
of French plays at the Gaiety. The contest 
in which Jansoulet succumbs to the trea- 
chery of those who have lived upon him 
and the concentrated malignity of a woman 
has abundant interest and a species of pas- 
sion not wholly unlike that of ‘Le Misan- 
thrope.’ Not very significant is, perhaps, its 
teaching, since men of the stamp of Goessard 
would not desert the hero so long as he still 
remained rich almost ‘‘ beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” The struggle is none the less 
stimulating, and the interest extends to 
some of the minor characters. Especially 
sympathetic is the poor, futile Marquis de 
Monpavon, who, unable to survive the 
death of his great patron the Duc de Mora 
and the defeat of Jansoulet, proceeds to 
suicide, regarding only Ja tenue, which has 
stood him through life in place of all virtues 
and accomplishments. Something of the 
method of Thackeray is perceptible in the 
manner in which this character is drawn. 
M. Dupuis, who proves himself more and 
more distinctly a species of bourgeois Lafont, 
assigns a very distinct and striking in- 
dividuality to Jansoulet, which may rank 
as one of his best creations. Mdlle. Blanche 
Pierson is but moderately happy as Félicia 
Ruys, a character intended in part for 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Mdlle. Réjane 
assigns to the malignant Baronne Hémer- 
lingue all possible vivacity ; and M. Noblet 
preserves a portion of the mirthfulness 
of M. Dieudonné as Monpavon. In the 
speeches of this character we seem to find 
the happiest specimens of the art of M. 
Edmond Gondinet, an unavowed collaborator 
with MM. Daudet and Elzéar. ‘De la 
tenue, mon cher, vous parlez trop,” says 


this modern Chesterfield to Jansoulet, who’ 


boasts of his plebeian origin. ‘‘ Que voulez- 
vous? je suis du midi,” is the excuse, to 
which comes the delightful retort, ‘‘ Vous 
avez tort; il ne faut pas étre du midi.” 
With the arrival of Madame Chaumont 
comes another order of entertainment. The 
two pieces in which this popular actress has 
been seen—‘ Divorcons’ and ‘ La Cigale’— 
are, in the original or in an adaptation, suffi- 
ciently familiar to the London public, the 
former piece having, indeed, been given so 
lately as last year. In her performance of 
Cyprienne des Prunelles Madame Chaumont 
shows some falling off. Every part of her 
performance is unduly accentuated, and the 
whole seems far more coarse than before. 
It is, of course, irresistibly comic, but its 
right to rank as art may almost be disputed. 
In the case of characters such as Madame 
Chaumont assumes, the kind of extravagance 
in an actress that comes from over-familiarity 
exercises a specially damaging effect. Few 
actors are capable of resisting a tendency to 
Over-accentuation, the deleterious influence 
of which makes itself constantly felt. M. 
Daubray as Des Prunelles remains excellent. 
Some heightening of colour is observable in 
his case also. It seems to be no more, 
Owever, than is necessary to keep him in 
the frame of the picture. 
more favourable impression was created 
by Madame Chaumont in ‘La Cigale’ than 





in ‘ Divorgons.’ For the reason, perhaps, 
that the actress perceived that in the 
earlier piece she had overshot the mark, 
her acting in this was as moderate as it was 
previously extravagant. The spirit did not, 
however, disappear with the over-accentua- 
tion, and the entire performance caused 
laughter louder than has recently been 
heard in the Gaiety. A touch of tenderness 
moreover, introduced in the midst of the 
comic scenes, was signally effective, and the 
entire impersonation showed the variety of 
Madame Chaumont’s style. MM. Dupuis 
and Lassouche, in their original characters 
of Marignan and Edgard, were respectively 
excellent. The Dulcoré of M. Daubray was 
also an able performance. 

‘The Wages of Sin,’ a five-act drama by 
Mr. Frank Harvey, produced at the Olympic 
by what has now been rechristened the 
Beatrice Comedy-Drama Company, is a 
fairly successful réchauffé of scenes from 
various earlier plays. Absence of aginity 
scarcely counts in this class of work for a 
defect when, asin this instance, the separate 
scenes are ingeniously welded together and 
the action remains sympathetic. Mr. Harvey 
plays successfully a curate who is empha- 
tically a member of the church militant; 
Mr. Carter-Edwards presents in melo- 
dramatic fashion a villain of more than 
ordinary turpitude; and Miss Charlotte 
Saunders causes amusement in a broadly 
comic character. Miss Annie Baldwin, who 
plays the heroine, has a good voice and pre- 
sence, but is deficient in pathos. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Toote’s THEATRE closes to-night until De- 
cember next. No performance was given at 
this theatre nor at the Lyceum on Wednesday— 
the day set apart for the dinner to Mr. Irving 
at St. James’s Hall. On Thursday morning 
the performances for the benefit of Mr. Toole 
included ‘ Sweethearts and Wives,’ in which Mr. 
Toole appeared for the first time as Billy Lacka- 
day, and the first act of ‘ Richard III.,’ in which 
Mr. Irving played Richard and Miss Ellen Terry 

y Anne. 

On the 14th inst. Drury Lane and the Prin- 
cess’s will both close. A new drama, by Mr. 
G. F. Rowe and Mr. Augustus Harris, who 
claims to be a collaborator with every author 
who now writes for Drury Lane, will be pro- 
duced on the 4th of August. The Princess’s 
will remain closed until the 18th of August, 
when ‘The Silver King’ will be reproduced. 
The regular season at the Avenue, and pro- 
bably that at the Court, will also terminate on 
the 14th inst. 

Messrs. Fretp & Tver announce for im- 
mediate publication in their vellum-parchment 
series ‘ Henry Irving, Actor and ager: a 
Critical Study,’ by William Archer. 

Miss Lyp1a Cowett will appear in the new 
drama of Mr. Sefton Parry with which the new 
theatre in Islington will open on the 4th of 
August. 

A veERSION of Miss Braddon’s novel ‘ Joshua 
Haggard,’ which has already been given in the 
country, is to be played next Monday at the 
Surrey. 

A MELODRAMA by Messrs. R. Palgrave and F. 
Gover, first produced, under the title of ‘ Cast 
Adrift,’ in Bristol, and subsequently played at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, has been given at the 
Surrey. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. H.—T. A. L.—L. W.—A. H.— 
C.M.—A. K.—R. G@.—received. 





Erratum.—P. 804, col, 3, line 24, for “ mula prior” read 


mala pejor, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 


MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. 


(Now ready. 


HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 





THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been pleased to accept 
a copy of the following Work :— 


WANDERINGS 
A WILD COUNTRY; 


Or, THREE YEARS AMONGST THE CANNIBALS OF 
NEW BRITAIN. 

By WILFRED POWELL, F.R.G.S., &c. 
With many Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
drawn by J. MEDLAND, Esq. 

Demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s, 


“* A very readable, entertaining, and useful book, the work 
of a man who seorougnly understands and enters into his 
subject.”— Whitehall Review, 


PEN AND PENCIL 
SKETCHES; 


BEING REMINISCENCES DURING EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE IN BENGAL. 
By W. H. FLORIO HUTCHISSON, Esq. 
(GEORGE TRIGGER). 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN WILSON. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s, 
[Now ready. 





Dedicated by permission to Henry Fawcett, -» MP. 
bd Postmaster-General. =n ° 


An ANGLER’S STRANGE EX- 


IENCES: a Whimsical Medley. and an O!-Fish-all Record 
without A-bridge-ment. By COTSWOLD ISY8, M.A. Fellow of 
All-soles, late Scholar of Winch-ester. 


Profusely illustrated in a Style never before A in these 
Days, after Drawings in Water Colours. 4to. cloth, bey: “thse =P 
ow a 


BRITISH ANGLING FLIES. By 


MICHAEL THEAKSTON. Revised and Annotated by FRANCIS 

M. WALBRAN. With Illustrations and Woodcut Engravings com- 

ane Bh ay of Dr from natural flies. Crown 
vo. cloth gilt, 5s. (Now ready. 


An AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND 


in BRITAIN. By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 1 vol. 8vo. with an 
Autotype Illustration, 10s. 64. (Nearly 


Now ready, small 8vo. bound in cloth, 5s. 


The HADES of ARDENNE, a Visit 


to the Caves of Han. Described and Illustrated by the T. T. CLUB. 
Edited by J. MOYR SMITH. With a Coloured Plan T ique 
of the Grotte de ben A RS A. Pochet, of Han-sur- , and L. 


The book is illustrated by Eight Ink Photos from photceraqne taken 
by electric light in the Caves Ro aa Daudoy, of Namur. ere are 
es venty etches of Picturesque, Natural, and 
Architectural Subjects in the ancient forest of Arden and the Valley of 
the Meuse, rep d by ph phy from drawings made on the 
spot. 





ang 








TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Small post 8vo. 6s. each, 


ANNE. By Miss Woolson. Re- 
printed from Harper's Magazine, with all the en re 


WEIGHED and WANTING. By 


Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c. 
[Now ready. 


RAMBLA-SPAIN: an Account of a 


Recent Trip across Spain. the Author of ‘Other Countries.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. = 


« Bright and amusing.’’"— Whitehall Review. 
Now ready, 


The THIRD VOLUME of the HIS- 


TORY of the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. Ry the COMTE DE 
PARIS. With Maps faithfully ved from the Originals, and 
Printed in Three Colours. 8vo. cloth, 13s. 


London: 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


oe 
This day, at al! Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price Is. 


TINSLEYS’ ILLUSTRATED 
SUMMER NUMBER. 


Contents. 
MRS. CAPEL'S COUSINS. By, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of ‘ Allerton Towers,’ &c. 

N ING Ry Rita, Author of ‘ Faustine,” &c. 

ELFINVILIE 7 Jessie Sale Lloyd, Author of ‘ We Costelions,’ &c. 
RU aati . By Annabel Gray, Author of * 'Twixt Shade and 

ne. 
UNDER vg oo TREES. By Jean Middlemass, Author of ‘ Patty's 


Partni 
The HAUNTED BRIDGE. By Attie O'Brien, Author of ‘ From Dark to 
LOVE'S BviGit. By E. C. Clayton (Mrs. Needham), Author of ‘ A Girl's 
Destin &c. 


TINSLEYS' SUMMER NUMBER will contain Eight Fages 
of Hil liustrations. 


ON BLUE-WATER: Some Narratives 


and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By JOHN 
-- epigana Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 


Ts 
“Mr. | = ne’s new volume, ‘On Blue Water,’ will interest lovers of 
adventure quite as much as did either of his accounts of the Holy Cities. 
+-The descriptions are thoroughly salior-like; and over and above 
this recommendation their language is characterized by the liveliest 
good humour and sense of fun....Some adventures on shore are told 
with all the force and animal spirits of ‘Tom Cringle.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


STRAINS from the STRAND. By 


HENRY 8. LEIGH, Aut _ of ‘The Carols of Cockayne,’ &c. 
1 voi. crown 8yo. cloth gilt, 

“Mr. Leigh has a Agee: vein of humour and mer which is distinctly 
his own, and a knack. moreover, of bringing familiar phrases and easy 
colloquisms within the ae of metre, which affords pleasure by its neat 
dexterity.""—Duaily New 


The REMINISCENCES of an OLD 
BOHEMIAN. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. with 
Portrait of the Author. 6s. 

“It ts nog vena owen that a new edition of this entertaining book 
should ha . Thecharm of the book lies in the natural- 
ness of the ‘Old Hehontan, whe writes as he would talk toa friend. The 
new edition should be very popular." —Lioyd's. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
ADE: a Romance. By G.M. 1 vol. 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY; or, the 


Secret Society. By C. L. JOHNSTONE, Author of* The Life and 
Times of Alexander I.’ [This day. 


’ 
MONKS’ HOLLOW. By a New 
Writer. 3 vols. 

“ Although the plot and incidents as well as the characters are trans- 
ferred sc literally from real life, they lose nothing in interest from that 
fact, and as the story, asa a whole, is interesting, wholesome, and well 
written, = warned may congratulate herself—for it is evidently a 

woman's on having a an initial effort of sufficient value 
to fully justify 1 fercher experiments in the same direction.’’—Society. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scofield. 
JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram 


oan mr --It is 
the es reaches an par yee Mer high | \ oondane r. 
m has moulded his style on the middie and best period of 
Anthony Trollope's....He excels in observation, insight, and repro- 
duction.’’"— Atheneum 


A MODERN LOVER. By George 
PRETTY, MISS NEVILLE. By 


ide.’ 3 vols. 
oan Fy Snonar oa oa wy, above the average of its 
cn not nen B by its tion and execution, but also, and particularly, 
‘ul manner of its narration.’’— Atheneum 


Al KNAVE and a FOOL. ‘By Jessie 


KRIKORIAN, Author of ‘ Spoken in Anger,’ &c. 3 vols. 
THE EW MISTRESS. By a 


ager aot ge of the innermost 
folds of the heart my prove the writer to be a woman. 
Nothing can be better than the description of the national school. 
Feelier Potts, the untutored savage. whom love and respect for the new 
mistress ¢ y tames anc is « finished study. 














Smoniies 








A CHILD of the MENHIR. By 
AUSTIN CLARE. 


“This is one of the pt —_ which we can recommend without 
reserve to our readers....‘A Child of the Menhir’ is well contrived, 
well written, and thoroughly wholesome in tone."’—Spectator. 


EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of 
a Ry KATHARINE CLIVE, Author of ‘ In Spite of Fate.’ 


“ Thorough! entertaining = inning to end—bright, intelligent, 
and interesti ~4 "'— Modern Societ _ sat . om 


TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE for JULY 


Price Sixpence (commencing a New Volume). 





Contents. 
MONTENEGRO and ite PEOPLE. By Edmond O'Donovan, Author of 
Merv is.’ Illustrated by Juhu Chariton. 
AUDKEY FEKKIS. (Continued) 
CA yey a oe AB: a Compile plete Story. By John Baker Hopkins. 
ae 
A ROMANTIC METKOTHAL; a Bketch of a Past Generation. 
1WwoO Fatma a Thomas Caulfield Irwin, 
egy” ~— Fy Manan By Jobn Hill, Author of ‘Wild Rose.’ 


) 
A CLOWN of the pg 4 yap ay By Hal homer. 
The NORTH FAKM: W. By Mrs.J. EK. 
a + ood Awe ed By Mrs. Lodge, Author a "Lady Ottoline,’ &e. 
POKEST FANCIES. 
“ A credit to the publisher.”"— Evening News. 


8, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.’S 
LIST. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with numerous Tables and Facsimiles, cloth, 26s. 
THE ALPHABET: 
An Account of the Origin and Development of Letters, 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A. LL.D. 


‘Tt is strange that a subject possessing so many interesting features 
should have never before received adequate treatment....A very 
scholarly and useful book, and deserves to be widely studied.’’ 

St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
BODY AND WILL. 


Being an Essay concerning Will in its Metaphysical, 
Physiological, and Pathological Aspects, 


By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by MARK PATTISON. 


Limp parchment antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS IN JAPAN, 1873-1881, 


Work, Travel, and Recreation. 


By E. G. HOLTHAM, M.Inst.C.E, 


Demy 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH THE ZULU COUNTRY. 


Its Battlefields and its People. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


&mall crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 


A History of the National Demand for frequent 
General Elections. 


By ALEXANDER PAUL, 


“ Apart from the service which te author has rendered by bringing 
together—and, as far as we are aware, for the first time—the salient facts 
of our Parliamentary annals and social and political history bearing on 
this special point, his chapters present many evidences of original re- 
search.”’— Daily News. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF LORENZ OKEN. 
By ALEXANDER ECKER, 


With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken's Correspondence, and 
Portrait of the Professor, from the German by ALFRED TULK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SAMUEL SHARPE, 


Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
THE 
RECENT ARCHAIC DISCOVERY OF 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUMMIES 
AT THEBES. 
A Lecture. 


By Sir ERASMUS WILSON, LL.D, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘ Egypt of the Past, &c. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, %s. Cd. 


THE SON OF SHELOMITH. 
By L. M. THORNTON, 


Londor : 1, l'aternoste:-squar2, 





“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper,” 
Quarterly Review, 


‘* When found, make a note of.”—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Bvery SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d. of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, witb 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of EccLEsIASTICAL History, TOPO- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTs, NATURAL History, MI8- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICB, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 


Published by Joun C. Francis, 20, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 
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Now ready, price 3s. Quarteriy; Yearly, 12s. post free, 


i. ae No. 





1 
2, MAIMONIDES and SPINOZA. K. Pearson. 
3. MR. SPENCER'S THEORY of SOCIETY. I. F. W. Maitland. 
4. The WORD. Father Harper, 8.J. 
With Notes and Discussions, Critical Noticcs, &c. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price One Shill'ng Monthly, 


— oo s-5 2 2 2.0.3.4 8 TF, 


Contents of No. 55, JULY. 

DEMOCRACY. By J. McGrigor Allan. 
BROWNING'S ‘JOCOSERIA.’” By Edith Cooper. 
A SPANISH GHOST. By James Mew. 
OUR SERMONS. By George McCrie. 
IRISH FACTS and FALLACIES. By Rev. Glenny Crory. 
LOOSE LEAVES concerning LAW and LAWYERS, 
CHRISTIAN DUALISM. By P. H. Fowell-Watts. 
COMEDIES IN CAMERA. By Charlies Wills, 
DECLINS and FALL of PARTY GOVERNMENT. By George Harris, 

LL.D. 





The ROMANCE of EUROPEAN RIVERS. 

BABYLONIAN LEGENDS. By W. 8. C.Boscawen. 

SUMMER and SORROW. By Dr. Westby-Gibson. 

SCIENTIFIC SUGGESTIONS: an Aérial Observatory, &c. 
James Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine of 
Science, Art,and Literature. Price 2d. weekly, 
ited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Articles are now appearing in Serial Form by GRANT ALLEN, Dr. 
ANDREW WILSON, EDWARD CLODD, H. J. SLACK, W. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, THOMAS FOSTER, K. A. PROCTOR, &c 


NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. PROCTUR’S WORKS. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s each, 
1, a. o7 of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. 
The POETRY of ASTRONOMY 
Just published, y bene from Knowledge, by the above Writers :— 
4. NATURE STUDIES. 5. LEISURE READINGS. 
Imperial 8vo. price 5s. with 12 Maps of the Heavens, 
6. The STARS in their SEASONS. Second Edition. By R. A. Proctor. 


| Ce ~— every Friday, price 3 2d.; Yearly, 
free, 10s. 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
Just ready, PART XX.. JUNE. 1883, price 1s. ; t free, 1s 3d. 
Nearly Ready, VOLUME III. (Jan to June, 1 ), price 7s. 6d. 
London : Wyman é & Sons, 74 to 76, Great Queen-street, w.c, 





BY DR. LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.RB.S. 
(THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE, The Fourth 
Edition. Upwards of 500 Iliustratious, pp. 550, 21s. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





Now ready, price 3s. cloth, 
HE LOUVRE: a Complete and Concise Hand- 


book to all the Collections of the Museum. Abridged from the 
French Official Catalogues by 8. SOPHIA BEALE. 
London ; Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. Paris: The Galignani Library. 


ISPOSAL of the SPALDING CLUB 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Offered now at very Low Prices. 


“ The Spalding Club has produred fully as much ——— matter as 
any other Ciub in Britain,”’"—J. H Burton, The Bookhunter. 


SCULPTURED STONES of SCOTLAND. Second Series. 130 Plates, 
Sh. 


BOOK of DEER. Numerous Illuminated Plates .. ee Ui. lis. 


RreBActs — the COUNCIL — of ene =— 
625. 2 vols. - - - 


The FAMILY of INNIS. By Duncan Seten, a Culloden oe pe 
BARBOUR’S BRUS, Edited by Cosmo Innes oo oe ls. 6d. 


a pes melee ASSESSES. Illuminated Plates. 
vols. .. e 7s. 


The BOOK of the THANES of CAWDOR. - - lls. 6d. 


BLAKHALL'S (PRIEST, 1631-49) A BRIEFFR ns of the 
SERVICES DONE to THREE NOBLE LADIES 4s. 64. 


The FAMILY of ROSE of KILRAROCK .. 10s. 


ea a and ROCLESIASTICAL HISTORY | of 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the TOPOGR. APRY po aXrravirrss ae the 
SHIKES of ABERDEEN and BANFF. Ky Joseph Robertson 
and Joseph Grub, 4 vols. .. oo or . - e 

ABERDEEN (EARL of), LETTERS, 1681-84 . - 3s. Gd. 

wer ge 4 ne ig the ——_ in es = 

. IS. oe 





GORDON’S (GENERAL of AU CHLEUCHERIRS) DIARY, 1-0, 
MISCELLANY of the CLUB, Vol. IL, 7a. 6d.; Vol. T1I., 5a.; Vol. V., 5s. 
The DIARY of the LAIRDS of BRODIE. By David Laing. lis. 6d. 
FIELD'S (FIELD-MARSHAL) MEMOIR oe o- 3s. 
GORDONX’'s (PATRICK) BRITAINE’S DISTEMPER, 1639-49. 2s. 6d. 
SBLACTIONS from the Bavenne of the KIRK ——— of 
ABERDEEN, 1562-1681 . 4s. 6d, 
All the above are in 4to. cloth, original neg bindi: 
+ Sculptured Stones,’ which is in folto, half bound maine x 


i. nly a few copies remain of the above works, Gentlemen and 
= rarians will do well to secure them before it = too late, as in the 
urse of time they will become greatly enhanced in ue. 


Carriage paid to any part of Great Britain on order ot uu and upwards. 
John Grant, Bookse!ler, 25 and 34, George IV. Bridge, Edinb 
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A CRITICISM of the CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. II. H. Sidgwick, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


UT CHSAR AUT NIHIL. By t the CouNTESS 

VON BOTHMER, Anthoress of ‘German Life.’ 3 vols. 21s. 

“ Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison house 

been r= so vividly before the public as is done here. Everybody should 
read * Aut Cwsar aut Nihil.’’’— Whitehall Review. 


N the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 
‘Mdile. Mori,’ &c. 2 vols. 12s. 
“The novel abounds in passages of trenchant power and in stirring 
fp and scenes. The action of the 
= never halts; the rise and progress of the present rebellion are 
sketched in impressive and suggestive outline. The interest of the 
novel is strong and well sustained. It is well written; the plot is well 
conceived, skilfully aa and brought to a felicitous consumma- 
tion.”’—Nottingham Guardian 


ECAUSE of the ANGELS. 
2 vols, 12s, 
London: Longmans & Co, 





By M. Hope. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
'NHE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Ex- 


amined in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and 
to the Common or Openfield System of Husbandry : an Essay in Ecunomic 
History. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM 


London: Longmans & Co. 
At all Libraries, demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





K E F&O Ba. 2-H 
A Tale for the Turf and the Table. With Frontispiece. 
By WHITEBELT. 
“ Is readable from cover to cover."’—Society. 
“ All through the book the running is quite straight.""— Panty Fuir. 


** Shows a good deal of literary merit, and forms very agreeable read- 
ing. All racing men should read the book.’ —Sporting Chronicle. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74 to 76, Great Queen-street, WC. 





Crown 8vo. pp. xvi—3l9, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE THREE WITNESSES. — The Disputed 
Text in St. John: Considerations New and Oid. Ky Rev. H. T. 
ARMFIELD. M.A. F.8 A., Rector of Colne Engaine, Essex; Author of 
“The Graduai Psalms,’ * The Legend of Christian Art one of 
the Contributors to Smith's * Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.’ 


London : Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


REPUBLICATION OF MR. HERAUD’ 8S WORKS, 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


HE JUDGEMENT of the FLOOD: a Poem. 
New Edition. By JOHN A HBRAUD, Author of * a Descent 
into Hell” ’ This unique and very remarkable m has been for some 
time withdrawn from circulation. has obtained a reputa- 
tion almost European. The Quarterly Review sald of its author that he 
“obviously possesses talents and learning which entitle his elaborate 
work to deliberate examination."’ It and ‘The Descent’ are recorded in 
the Baron Tauchnitz 6‘ Cullection, Volume 2,000,” as weil as in numerous 
other critical and bi phical works, as open T of* —s 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria.’’ A Third Edition is in the 
*The Descent into Hell.’ Of this the Atlas recorded the opinion of An 
highly competent editor, that its author is a consummate master of the 
art of poetry, and a laborious im tator of the classic severity that dis- 
tinguished some of our old writers.’ It is hoped also to reproduce the 
volume of poems entitled * The Ingathering,’ of which the Atheneum 
observes that ‘‘ Mr. Heraud always chooses for the exercise ot his _- 
a subject having in it somewhat of the terrible or sublime. * The Judge- 
—_ of the Fiood’ The Descent into Hell" are —- ennanpies, 
ms now before us. not 80 these, are yet 
> elevated character....The somnets are rea:ly ‘ine compesitions of ine 
sort.” 








London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





BEL HEYWOOD & SON’S PULICATIONS. 


Price 6s. cloth, Second Edition, > 
ANGLERS’ EVENINGS. First Series, Fishing 
Papers, by Several Hands, 
Price 6s. cloth, 
ANGLERS’ EVENINGS. Second Series. 
Price 5s. cloth, 
The PARR, SALMON, WHITLING, and YELLOW- 


FIN CONTROV ERSY. W ith Legal Judgments in Scotch a he age 
Courts and Judges’ Notes in various Lawsuits on the Q) 
issue 





NEW BOOK UN COTTON SPINNING. 
Demy §8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


COTTON SPINNING: a Practical Treatise. With 
Viates. Calculations, and Forms of Acceunt Books, By HERBEKT 
E. WALMSLEY. 


“ Convenient in size, clear in type, and low in price.” 
North British Mail. 
Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS" S POPULAR 
NOVBLS. Price 2s. 6d. each, with Frontisp'ece 
The WATCHMAKER'S DAUGHTER, and ~— Tales. 
THROUGH the NIGHT: Tules of Shades and Shadows, 
The MANCHESTER MAN. (Fifth Edition.) 
STUNG to the QUICK: a North Country Story. 
GLORY : a Wiltshire Story. 
CALEB BOOTH 8 CLERK: a Lancashire Story. 
MORE than CORONBTS. 
WOOERS and WINNERS; or, Under the Scars, 
“ This writer deserves to be read."’— Atheneum, 


London : Simpkin, M li & Co. Manch : Abel Heywood & Son. 














In Use at on, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
City of Lu School, 





* 





NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
JOSEPH PAYNE'S WORKS, 
Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 
L ECTUKES on the SCIENCE and ART of 


EDUCATION, with other Lectures and Essays. Ry the late 
dose H PAY NE, the First Professor of the Sclence cna Artot “wm f 
Payne ag i° College of Preceptors, London. Edited 


With an In roduction by the Rev. R. Hauicn, M. cae 
, ne ready, in 8vo, with Portraits and Lilustrations, 
LECTU RES on the HISTORY of EDUCATION, 


G 
jOsErH TaXkes wane Being the Second Volume of 


London: Longmans & 





HM ital, Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City it 
—- h tioepital School, Edinbu urgh Academy, &. 


[J BLILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book, 2s,—Key to the 


Same. 2 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s, 

French Grammar. 65s, 6d,—Key to the Same, 3s, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 63, 6d. 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s, 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 64, 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-strect, Patornoster-square, E.C. 








HE SCIENTIFIC ROLL: a useful Guide, Biblio- 
ral , and Subject-Index to Natural Science, wh: which has obtainad 
woot, Ba of eminent scientific —— eo! the late W. 
al Society and mar many ot 
oth, 6s. (‘ On CLIMATE s GENERAL 
Aaugou VAPOUR in RELATION to CLIMATE '), 
James H. Fennell, 7, Red Lion court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


PERSIAN WIT and HUMOUR: 
Being the Sixth Book of the Bahdristan of Jam{. 
Translated from the Persian by C. E. WILSON, ist B.A. Lond.,.M.RAS., 
Assistant-Librarian, Royal Academy of Arts. 
Crown 8vo. parchment, 4s. 

Capt. R. F. Burton, in the Academy of June 30, 1983, says: “ Mr. 
Wilson has already made his pame as an Oriental, ya ee 
scholar. Mr. Wilson deserves —— the language well chosen, 
the version is doubtless accurat 

London : Chatto & Windus, Piecadilly, W. 


IMPORTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
Published by Subscription—One Guinea each Copy, in handsome 


crown 4to. volume, 
BRAMeeie: its History end Architecture, 
The History of Bramshill is traced from 


Sir WILLIAM H. COPE, 
the ee Century down to 
recent times, with notices of i 
Architecture, exte external and 


Part L., 
Nos. 7 to ¢ Or 
price 6s, 








> sasenes owners and Se: Se the 


present Mansion, 
ancient Edifice whieh preceded poke the ‘Traditions and and 
> fae notices of the venaeatien Seems which stand ia 
LF Ca by Photographie Views, Plans, and Architec 
ural details. 2 
The Atheneum says :—“ It is well printed, and illustrated with several 
excellent photographs,”’ 


London: H. J. Infield, 160, Fleet-street, B.C. Also to be obtained: 
through any Bookseller. 


NEW NOVETLS. 


—_—_~>—- 


The LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
ee ee is in every respect ex excellent... There are two 
at least in this book who woogie make the fortane of any novel, 
deliciously feminine and n:tural.’'— Se 
mont evenly excellent 
striking 








is novel—one of the pleasantest and 
of any of Mrs. Oliphant’s later tions—owes its charm not to 
or my but to drawing.” 
St James's Garette 
“ The author's knowledge of the world and humans nature are revealod 
 - every page. characters are drawn with enjoyable vigour and in- 


Ls 
wees rs. Oliphant is orca te m4 in her latest story. ‘The Ladies 
,and fui character 


1 of excellent 
“ rang tm ntfal —— by it 
Nek deligh its weary A 4.1 — Wil ot 4 qt ~-4 
touches of description ‘andy vivid delineation of life.” 
Manchester Examiner. 

















MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 


_oaree a eg with no Plotin Particular, By “ A PLAIN 
OMAN.” 3 vols. pust 8vo. 25s 
vial Life’ is a 





a 
pay Ram Cae ere she wrote it, and had written it at once to be avenged and 
to be relieved.'’"—Saturday 

it abiiity, by ‘cone who observes keenly, and at the 
same time secs y into character. She has the power of presenting 


real 
o Fe ny book introduces us to a writer who has 
keenness, observation, guod sense, real sentiment, and singular 


i 


we tasoentint hehe po and ito it 1s m many reapects 


its pictures of society, 

bright satire, pepe gamerpis its tone."’ 
St, James's Gasette. 
und comin of Jane Austin....Her 





é 


me again and 
3 into c! 


humour, of delineating 
ic are all of the kind that delight y you in‘ in bridsana Peojedion judice’ and * Mans- 
id 


~ Imagination, wit, and the power of mental analysis have all con- 
tributed to make * A Plain Woman's’ story a remarkable book.” 


if 


BY THE AUTHIOR OF ‘ PICCADILLY.’ 


“The aqeuinn Saat seative wie Ome "— Times. 





TRAITS and TRAVESTIES: Social 


- ay zy’ es OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Piccadilly ,” 
« Thove tsa subtle oy delicate irony permeating 
pe an it is A woe thoroughly enjoyable bovis 
aot appeared iu meny lone da)” — Morning Post. 
“<2 ae charming beck, exqu citely writtes, and full of fancy and 
philosophy ."’— Vanity Fair. 











This day is published, 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. 


Crown &vo. 5s. 





WILu1aM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 
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Just published, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of WILLIAM 
9 PE 
SScb ries bite en 


WILLIAM PATERSON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ready this day, in 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


NORHAM CASTLE. 
By HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM, M.P., 


Author of ‘ Life in a French Chateau,’ ‘To and dag eeneye, 
and Translator of the Lives of ‘ Sixtus V., Me Rn Hubner, 
id ‘ Lord Byron,’ by Countess G6 ectoll, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
Tilustrated_ with Notes—Historical, Critical, and og — ad and 
a Life of the Author by sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Revised and Corrected, with much ad Matter, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
Price 10s. 6d. per Volume. Vols. I. and IL 8vo. now ready. 
100 Copies on Large Paper (each Volume numbered), price 2Is. per Vol. 


The above is no mere int of Scott’s Edition. While retaining all 
Sir Walter's Work, the Editor has revised and annotated the whole, 
joe mange, Poa to the reader in his prefaces and notes the result of all the 

into the ~~ and work of Dryden, whose name in 
English Iiterature is second only to those of Shakespeare and Milton. 


The Cheapest Library Edition. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 
The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
(First Library Edition.) 
Baited, with Memoir, Notes, Various Readings, &c., by 
Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 
Etchings by C. O. Murray, after J. MacWhirter, A.R.A. 
Vol. IIT. just out. 


WINTHROP'S NOVELS. 
CECIL DREEME. 
JOHN BRENT. 
EDWIN C. BROTHERTOFT. 
CANOE and SADDLE. 


He writes in a quaint vein and graphic style, but with much vigour 
ana —,. His descriptions of scenery, life, and character are vivid 
and wie hrf his plots are skilfully constructed. and the narratives 
abound wit' ree | adventures and thrilling incidents. All the details 
are carefully and effectively worked out, and - to make up a finished 
and porfest pred production. "’-—Liver; ly Post, 


W. Paterson, Edinburgh, the Booksellers, 
Libraries, &c. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, E.C. 
Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, London. 


Insurances ee due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed not later 
than the 9th of JU 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 








DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JOHN G. TALHOT, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 


Bonham-Carter, - George Lake, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
John B. Martin, E 
8. Hope Morley, Esq. 

John Norman, Esq. 


james Goodson, i‘ 
john P. Hamilton, > 
Thomson Hankey, L Devid Powell, Esq 
ugustus Frere’ Esq. 
fay Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marsden. 
Actuary and pectin. ack G. C. Browne. 





Richard M. neg " 
Rt. Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 


Share Ca; tt ees id up and invested 
Total Funds upwards enabind 
Total Annual 
N. me ego en which EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER should be re- 
ppt ap ee lead Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 





ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
‘WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THB 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000!. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250.0000. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
= ,84u,0001. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 

0 Ap2t, *e Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, or 

motel a Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, és, 
Corunill, London 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| GAS SEF SPR LIFE POLICIES, 
omnes all the Advantages of an Ordinary Life Assurance 
ith a most PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
Mestrations of Actual Results forwarded on application, 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 
a 1838. 
Annual Revenue, £451. 304 aes, 
Claim ms and Bonuses paid, £1,335,7 
LONDON : 5, LOMBARD-STREET, and 123, res MALL. 
EDINBURGH ; 82, PRINCES-STREET. 





£2,610,605. 





Ss oO N B R G D EY, N, 
a: GOLDSMITH and JBWELLER, 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire eS Lape in all parts of 


the World. Loss 
JOHN J. SROOMPINLD, Secretary. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS, 18-caral 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash in 1878 was 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. _Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, post 
— 37, West Strand, London. 








The attention of the —— is respectfully directed te the realy “wholemte 
e of perma from the bond fide manufacturer at 1 
pas money, aaa 





tw The 
" Goldsmiths” Work and Jewellery in 
taste’’ ; alee, , the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the 
Diplome @’Honneur, and Gold Medal of l'Académie Nationale, 


*,* Established a.p. 1798. 
No Agents are authorized to call on Customers. 








Now ready, in 8vo. Vol. 1. price 12s, cloth, 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll, Cantab., 


and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, in great part Rewritten. Vol. II. completion, is in the press. 


London: Lonemans & Co. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II, 
EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By the Author of ‘ Science and Art and Literature in Russia,’ ‘ Life and Times of Alexander I.,’ &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





A NEW WORK BY A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, and Author of ‘ Manners and Tone of Good Society,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE LETTER-WRITER OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


*,* In this new work will be found a Letter-Writer up to the present date, ble, and ise, written ina 
style i in use in every-day correspondence; it will be found to be a reliable guide :~ pRemrne tee letter-writers in the 
construction of every description of letter under every possible circumstance. 





NEW EDITIONS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. AN INVALUABLE meee | TO ALL GIVERS OF DINNERS, BALLS 


MANNERS and TONE of GOOD ND AT HOMES. 
SOCIETY ; or, Bolecisms tobe Avoided, Tenth Edition. | PARTY- GIVING on EVERY SCALE; 


or, the Cost of Entertainments. Second Edition. 


NO MISTRESS SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


The MANAGEMENT of SERVANTS. 
Containing the Daily R tic Work. 
Second Edition. 


THE BEST GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


SOCIETY SMALL-TALK; or, What 
to Say, and When to Say it. Sixth Edition. | 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








‘* A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.” — Globe. 
Just published, 8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). 
With Map and numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The SPECTATOR.—“‘ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ is not better, does not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final 
conviction. No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, whether he knows 
Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in \apanent at something almost uncanny in 
the way it has gr jae him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to 

The GRAPH ‘* Mr. Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘ Among the ee jis deligittful reading, and full of informa- 
tion about the habits of a people who are far better than their soil and climate 

Lhe ACADEMY.—*‘ We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” 


The REtiaious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, London. 


NOTICE. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 





Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE: 
A TRAGEDY IN TWO PARTS. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of ‘ Teuton.’ 
“The author of this tragedy has an intimate acquaintance with the history of the eventful period embraced in the 
nd makes good use of his knowledge.” — Whitehall Review. 


play), This drama is worthy of admiration alike for its fidelity to history and for its literary and poetic qualities.” 
Brighton Herald, 


London: J. 8. VirtvE & Co., LIMITED, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883, 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


The Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S HIBBERT LEC- 


TURES, 1883, on the REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY in its RELATION to 
MODERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE, 
The previous Hibbert Lectures :— 
1882,—Professor KUENEN’S Lectures on National Religions | 1879.—P. LE PAGE RENOUF’S Lectures on the Origin and 
and Universal Religions. 10s. 6d. Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of 
1881.—T. W. RHYS DAVIDS’ Lectures on the Origin and Ancient Egypt. 10s. 6d. 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by some points in 
the History of Indian Buddhism. 10s. 6d. 
1880,—_M. ERNEST RENAN On the Influence of the Insti- 





1878.—Professor MAX MULLER’S Lectures on the Origin and 
tutions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity, Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
and the Development of the Catholic Church. 10s, 6d. India. 10s, 6d. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 





AT EVERY CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


REMINGTON & CO’S NEW WORKS. 
LIVING LONDON. By George Augustus Sala. With numerous 


Illustrations and Title-page in facsimile by the Author. Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, 590 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The LIVES of the PRINCESSES of WALES. By Barbara 


CLAY FINCH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“What Mrs. Finch has undertaken to do she has done well. The result is a compilation which is full of interesting matter.”—St. James's Gazette. 


PENSAM: his Mysterious Tribulation. A Story. By William 


GRUMBLEBY HALL; or, Whose Boy? A Story. By E. Lloyd. 
WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT. ANovel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
REMINGTON & Co, 134, New Bond-street. 


OLIVER MADOX BROWN: a Biographical Sketch, 


by John H. Ingram, is now ready, tastefully printed, with Three 
Autotype Illustrations, and a Posthumous Portrait by Ford Madox 
Brown ; comprising also Original Sonnets and other poetic tributes to 
the memory of the Author by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Thomas Gordon 
Hake, Ford Madox Brown, Philip Bourke Marston, W. M. Rossetti, 
John Payne, and Theodore Watts. 


London: ELLIoT Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


The ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY.—FIRST SERIES 
is now ready, consisting of Folk-lore Relics of Early Village Life, by 
G. L. Gomme—The Game and Playe of the Chesse, by Caxton, Edited 
by W. E. A. Axon—and The History of Fairs, Ancient and Modern, 
by Cornelius Walford. Intending Subscribers should apply at once 
Jor Prospectus to the Publisher, 


ELLIoT Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 




















- “EARL SPENCER, K.G., President International Medical Exhibition, August, 1881, referre1 to 
OLLINARIS asa typical Leverage, approved by the faculty,”—Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


L?Wis's TWO-SHILLING TEA, 





Send Postal Order for 2s., and you will immediately receive, carriage 

free, delivered at your own house, d . 
ONE POUND OF LEWIS’S TWO-SHILLING TEA, 

neatly packed ina box; or if you have tried LEWIS'S WONDERFUL 
TEA, and you know its merits, yuu can order Six Pounds, Twelve Pounds, 
Twenty Pounds, Sixty Pounds, or One Hundred Pounds. 

Lewis's have these quantities packed in boxes ready to send, carriage 
paid, to any part of the Unitea Kingdom. . 

All remittances must be made able to LEWIS & CO., Ranelagh- 
street, Liverpool. wh . 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH, 





(TRE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


[RE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’s PATENT). 
Aperfect Reservoir Pen Is nota point writer, but a nibbed Pen 
(fine, medium, or broad), to suit all writers. Carries a large supply of Ink. 
FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 64. 
As flexible as Steel and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. London. 





20 TO 30 PER CENT. REDUCTION IN PRICE FOR CASH. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON has on SHOW some 

GOODS of the following descriptions. which he offers at the 

above Reduction, with a view of clearing his stock of designs that can- 

not or will not be replaced. All thearticles are of good make and finish, 
and are guaranteed perfect. 


BEROTSADS, ott Brass, from 31. 5s. to 20!.; Iron and Brass, from 20s, 
to Lil. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in Birch, Ash, Mahogany, and other woods. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, Sideboards, Easy Chairs, Tables, &c. 
DRAWING-RUOM FURNITURE. 
CHIMNEY P1ECES—Statuary and Coloured Marbles, from 3. 18s. to35t. 
COAL-SCOOPS and BOXES, Iron and Wood, from 4s. 3d. to Gl. 2s. 
FENDERS and FIREIRONS of all descriptions, from 4s. 9d. to 15. 6s. 
GASALIERS ané HALL LAMPS. from 12s. to &. 
TABLE GLASS and TOILET WARE. 
STOVES for LIVING ROOMS, HALLS, &c , from 15s. to 24. 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CANDELABRA, STATUBTTES, &c. 

All of the above are marked in plain figures at the Reduced Prices. 


ILLIAN @&§ BUST OG, 
Furnishing Ironmonger and House Furnisher, 
88 (late 39), Oxford-street ; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street, &c. 
COLZA OIL—Rest, 3s. ld. per gallon. 
KEKOSINE—The best Mineral Oil in the Market for Duplex and other 
Lamps. Pure Water White, Safe and Inodorous, ls. 


URROW’S MALVERN WATERS 
THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATEK.—Malvern Seltzer, 
and Lithia. —The Purest of all Minera! Waters. 

W. & J. Burrow, The Springs, Maly 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
on for over Forty Years have 
roved of this Pure Solution as the best for 

STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
and INDIGESTION; aad as the safest 
Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
ts. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC soon 
gives evidence of ite strength producing qualitics by ani 
the bodily and mental faculties, enabli the system to wi 
exertion, and sustaining great power of tance to fatigue, removing, 
by its fortifying effect, all causes of d on. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

strengthens the nerves and jh vom. or . 1 

ay dy ed old b Chewlets ow where, Insist on having 
Pepper's Tonic, so many iinitations being sold. 


IARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A vege- 
table fluid for the cure of liver complaints, diliousmess, and 

A y at ing action of the liver and slightly moving the 

bowels, drowsy sensations of . sickness, pain beneath the 
hould disag ble taste, and ether symptoms disappear. 
This slightly laxative liver medicine is destined to calomel or 
mercury in any form, being equally beneficial and a thousand times 





ern, 

















(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—The true 


remedy for dyspepsia, congestion of the liver, heartburn, acidity, 
J PEPPER, ~ 
vis. 04. OF alt 


O CURE SKIN DISEASES.—SULPHOLINE 
LOTION will completely remove eruptions, 
sictrore cosp-conted, inveterate this aecioss. "Most agrees 
Sulpholine is-« peculiarly harmless fluid, always producing a clear skin. 
Bold every where. 


RowLay D’s MACASSAR OIL has been known 
for more than 80 years to be the best and safest preserver 

beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair eo or turning 

grey, strengthens weak hair, and makes it utifully soft, 

| is especially recommended for children, as 


spasm, 


stomach bye ety only 
street. London. Insist on 
Chemists. 


ving the genuine. 





four small, 
Great care must be taken to avoid spurious and worthless imitations, 
and to ask for Kowlands’ Macassar Vil. Sold everywhere. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 


SEASIDE. 





Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. 
The CHANNINGS. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
BESSY RANE. 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second 

ies.) 

LADY ADELAIDE. 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. 
LORD OAKBURN’S 


DAUGHTERS, 


MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 


TROUBLES. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED COURT FARM. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 





By MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR the TERM of his 


NATURAL LIFE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
The INITIALS. | QUITS. 











By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 

The WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
The FRERES. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: 

YEOMAN. 


A BALL ROOM REPENT- | 


ANCE. 


By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


The MYSTERY in PALACE | 


GARDENS. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM and EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


By FLORENCE _ 

MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The FIRST VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 

The WELLFIELDS. 
KITH and KIN. 


By Miss CAREY. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 


TRIAL. [Just ready, 














By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY BUT ‘TOO 


WELL. 


RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


| By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


POLICY and PASSION. 





‘By HELEN MATHERS. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 
“CHERRY RIPE!” 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The THREE CLERKS. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 


Edition, at 633.) 
EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN and The 


WATSONS. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and 


PERSUASION. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 

OLIVE VARCOE. 





By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT to be 


TRUE. 


LADYBIRD. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. 


BENTLEYS FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


By E. WERNER. 
NO SURRENDER. 
SUCCESS : and How He Won It. 
UNDER a CHARM. 





By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 
A SISTER’S STORY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, Tublishers in Ordinary t» Her Majesty the Queen. 
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